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The Call of Christ 


—é 


The call of Christ is heard in the hearts of thousands of Catholic young men, 


but is not always recognized as it should be. 


The great gift of a religious voca 


tion is a special blessing reserved for chosen souls, whom Our Lord prompts to 


follow Him in the ministry of sacrifice. 


\re you one who has heard the Call? 


HIGH SCHOOL and COLLEGE STUDENTS, who feel they have a 
vocation to devote their lives to the service of God and the care of souls are 


invited to communicate with: 


REV. FATHER SAMUEL, S.A. 


St. John’s Atonement Seminary, 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Church Unity Octave 


Literature 
& 


Leaflets containing the Prayer and Intention 
for each day of the Octave, per hundred 

25c 

The Church Unity Octave Booklet. Con- 
tains explanation of the Octave develop- 
ment. Each, 5c 
Church Unity Octave Prayerbook. A handy 
compendium of prayers and hymns suit- 
able for use by Priests and laity in the 


daily devotions during the Octave. Each, 
10c; hundred, $7.50 


Church Unity Addresses. Short radio talks, 
useful for instruction in class or as a basis 
for sermons. Each, 10c 


Address: 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


Subscriptions 


Wanted 
e 


We are anxious to build up the circulation 
of The Lamp. It can be done easily if each 
present subscriber will cooperate by asking one 
or more friends to subscribe. 

The subscription is but $1.00 a year and 
brings in return: 

—Twelve issues of an interesting Catholic 
Monthly Magazine devoted to Church Unity 
and Missions. 

—A remembrance in over Three Thousand 
Holy Masses offered yearly by poor Mis- 
sionary Priests for all Subscribers and Bene- 
factors of the Missions. 

—The spiritual graces flowing from the chari- 
table act of helping to support and educate 
poor, but deserving young men, studying for 
the priesthood so they may one day go forth 
to preach the Gospel of Salvation as Fran- 
ciscan Priests of the Atonement. 

Send subscription by Money Order, Regis- 
tered letter or check to: 

THE LAMP 
Peekskill, New York 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—Isaias Lxu, 1. 
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Freedom from Waul 


By H. C. McGinnis 


NE freedom which we 
hope to establish in the 


postwar world is free- 
dom from want. Yet it is the 
one freedom which, to many, 
seems a very vague possibility. 
While it has the most definite 
appeal, people don’t see just 
how it can be brought about. 
Some believe it can be accomp- 
lished only through State so- 
cialism; others believe it must 
come through strict govern- 
mental regulation of wages and 
distribution of commodities; 
still others believe it can’t exist 
at all under our present com- 
petitive system. Since wartime 
activities have so far precluded 
any detailed discussion of how 
freedom from want will be 








Editor’s Note: 

The Beveridge proposals, recently sub- 
mitted to the British Parliament and 
incidentally referred to by Mr. McGinnis 
in this article, have been greeted with 
little enthusiasm by the Catholic body in 
England. The Catholic Herald criticizes 
the Beveridge Report on two grounds of 
First, that it extends the 
influence of the State “and fails to 
implement Papal leanings towards cor- 
poratism and vocational groups,” and 
secondly that it may diminish individual 
responsibility. 

But this influential Catholic weekly 
does not think these should be regarded 
as “fundamental objections to proposals 
which contain so much of which we must 
approve, such as its opposition to doles 
and its insistence on the economic prior- 


principle: 


ity of the family and children.” 


the entire ten points, some are 
particularly significant at a time 
when freedom from want 
should be a major gain from 
the present world struggle. 

In their proposals the bish- 
ops call for a living wage for 
all. A living wage, they ex- 
plain, is one sufficient for a 
moderately comfortable living 
plus reasonable savings. Fur. 
thermore, the payment of such 
wages should constitute the first 
charge on any industry. Ameri- 
can businessmen consider this 
latter point extremely revolu- 
tionary. In the American eco- 
nomic pattern, business exists 
for profits first, everything else 
being subordinated to that end. 
This principle is responsible for 








achieved, many feel sure that a 

return to peacetime production 

and the reemployment of our demobilized soldiers 
without a too great recession in our economic life will 
be about as much as can be expected. Although 
the accomplishment of this without serious disloca- 
tions would be highly desirable, it would be only a 
return to the status quo and not that improved con- 
dition which today’s progressives have in mind. Yet 
if the widespread poverty which usually comes out of 
war is to be quickly conquered, detailed plans for the 
world’s new economic standards must receive early 
and earnest discussion. 

The recent pastoral letter issued jointly by the Eng- 
lish and Welsh bishops is a most remarkable docu- 
ment. The ten points which it enumerates as the 
minimum conditions Christians should accept in a 
revamped world order are predicated on the facts that 
“A social system that tolerates insecurity for its people 
and allows any of them to suffer want through no fault 
of their own is not only economically unsound but, 
what is much worse, is a moral disgrace” and that 
“Human welfare ought to rank higher than economic 
power.” The pastoral devotes itself to social justice 


in Britain, but a perusal shows definitely that its pro- 
nouncements are applicable anywhere since they are 
based on broad principles of justice and morality. Al- 
though present space does not permit a discussion oi 


much of our economic misery. 
Since freedom from want does 
not now exist, it is evident that radical changes must 
be made in our economic system. Production must 
have its social aspects as well as its economic ones. 
This requires the reorganization of American business 
so that it will serve the general good. 
Under our present system there is no such thing as 
a living wage for all. Workers are paid in accordance 
with their value to their employer, not their social con- 
tributions to the community. Yet it is obvious that the 
worker who has ten children to support needs a greater 
income than one with two or three dependents. At 
present, the size of a worker’s family is no concern of 
his employer, yet it must be if freedom from want is 
to exist. This means that the family must become the 
economic unit instead of the individual worker. To 
the average American mind such a proposal seems 
absolutely preposterous, yet, when all is said and done, 
any system which aims at economic justice must finally 
come to the family’s recognition. Once we recognize 
industry’s social obligations in addition to its economic 
ones, we immediately perceive that man’s value to his 
community is something more than his value to his 
employer. We also see business existing as the means 
by which the community as a whole maintains itself 
in accordance with its needs and not an enterprise 
which exists solely for the enrichment of its owners. 
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When we get this perception of the reasons for in- 
dustry’s existence, we shall realize that a family of 
twelve is entitled to a greater share of the community’s 
produced wealth than is the individual or a family of 
three. There is no just reason why a child born into a 
large family must be economically penalized, while 
another child who constitutes his parents’ sole contribu- 
tion to their community’s future strength lives on the 
fat of the land. Justice demands that both children be 
raised in a standard of living commensurate with the 
rommunity’s prosperity. This cannot be achieved 
when the family provider is paid 

solely upon his profit-making value 
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enable the producer of raw materials to pay much 
higher wages. For example, the cotton in a $2.00 
shirt may bring the cotton grower less than ten cents. 
The succeeding operations which convert this dime’s 
worth of cotton into a shirt are much more profitable. 
Should the various steps in the manufacture of this 
shirt be grouped and the various profits pooled, the 
cotton producer could pay wages to his laborers com- 
mensurate with those paid in the later stages of the 
shirt business. When one considers that an electric 
refrigerator selling for $400 can be pulverized into a 

very few shovelsful of materials, it 

is obvious that the producers of the 





to his employer with no regard to 
his social value to the community. 

The idea that the worker must be 
compensated in accordance with his 
social value as well as his economic 
value is gaining headway among 
those who seek ways and means by 
which freedom from want can be at- 
tained. So far, the matter has re- 
ceived much wider discussion in 
several other countries than it has 
in the United States. The Bev- 
eridge Report, recently submitted 
to the British Parliament by Sir 
William Beveridge and his com- 
mittee, is a comprehensive effort to 
eliminate many British economic 
and social injustices. In this report, 
the committee recognizes that chil- 
dren are a community concern and 
that every child has the inherent 
right to be born into and raised 
under a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing. It also recognizes that the 
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OQnestions 


Where shall we find Him 
In these years of pain? 
Look in the hearts of love 
And He is seen again. 


Where shall we seek Him? 
hatred sown? 
Look in a garden dim; 

He prays, alone. 


How shall we know Him 

In turmoil of these years? 
hands that bless, 
that’ quiets tears. 


How shall we know He 
Is Lord and Master still? 
They thought they slew Him once 
On a shadowed hill! 


—Arthur Wallace Peach. 


raw materials involved get a very 
small share of the ultimate selling 
price. Here again a pooling of the 
profits arising from the various 
steps of production would enable 
the employers in the earlier stages 
of production to pay living wages. 
Although such business changes 
seem quite radical when first sug- 
gested, it is plain that any elimi- 
nation of present economic injust- 
ices requires very definite changes 
in our system. 

Persons in constant contact with 
the working classes find a persis- 
tently increasing belief that some 
form of socialism is inevitable. 
This is not because Americans want 
to scrap their private enterprise 
system and it certainly isn’t because 
they want to surrender their indi- 
vidual liberty. Yet the average 
worker cannot see how economic 
justice is possible under the present 








birth of additional children into a 

family should not prejudice the eco- 

nomic standards of those previously born. To elimi- 
nate such injustices it proposes a system of Children’s 
Allowances to be paid by the government to parents 
for each child. 

The British bishops in their pastoral suggest two 
methods. One is to have workers compensated addi- 
tionally by their employers for all children over an 
agreed upon standard size family. In business where 
the margin of profit is too slender to permit employers 
to carry the entire load of paying such additional 
wages, government help to the employer is suggested. 
The other method is to have the government make ail 
such payments with money secured by taxes upon 
industry for this purpose. In either case, it is industry 
which pays the bill. 

In connection with the first method, the bishops 
make the interesting suggestion that, in fairness to 
employers, allied and closely related lines of produc- 
tion be grouped and their profits pooled. This would 


system. To them, the capitalistic 

system cannot be anything but un- 
moral. Therefore, seeing no other choice, they are 
willing to trade their individual liberty for economic 
security. Unfortunately, their isn’t one in a million 
who really understands just how complete is the 
surrender of all individuality under socialism. If they 
did, they would entertain no further thoughts about it; 
but they would persist in a wishful thinking that an 
American system can be developed which will permit 
socialism to be successfully superimposed upon de- 
mocracy. Such people can find the correct answer 
which they seek in the Catholic program for social 
justice. 


The Catholic program is based upon the moral prac- 
tice of the free enterprise system. Under it, individuai 
selfishness is replaced by a community interest and a 
well developed regard for the common welfare. While 
it recognizes the profit-making motive as the main spur 
in industry’s progress, it proclaims that these profits 
must not be made at the expense of the community’s 
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common good. Under its plan, industry serves man 
instead of man subordinating everything to industry. 
It recognizes that there are other aims in life besides 
making money. It asks that employer and employee 
become partners, not rivals. It asks that both unite 
to secure the best conditions for work, the fairest divi- 
sion of output, and the maximum of harmony. It 
deplores cutthroat competition which leads to low 
wages and sweated labor. Instead it asks for coordina- 
tion of each trade or industry within itself and coopera- 
tion with other trades and industries so that the great- 
est common good can be effected. 

In an economic system as complex as ours, economic 
democracy cannot be attained overnight. Like political 
democracy, it must be achieved through successive 
stages. The first step must be the adoption of the 
moral conceptions of industry’s purposes. Industry 
must be made to produce profits for the entire com- 
munity, not for just the few who fortunately possess 
enough money to finance it. Jobs paying living wages 
must be made available to all, for every person is born 
with the right to earn for himself a decent living. Next, 
to determine what is a living wage, the family must be- 
come the economic unit. This means that labor will 
have its social aspects recognized. The method by 
which fathers of large families are additionally com- 
pensated will make little difference to industry as a 
whole in the long run, for, after all, all payments must 
come from industry’s production. At first glance, addi- 
tional compensation for children may seem to be a 
heavy drain upon industry’s profits, but the increased 
standards of living which will result will, in the end, 
make more business. While the net profits on each 
individual transaction may be smaller, the increased 
turnover should more than make up the difference. 

The pastoral of the British bishops does not stop 
here, however. It makes matters like proper housing 
and community health a community concern and a 
further charge upon industry’s profits. Yet it also 
expects the individual to do his part, for, say the 
bishops “The chief factors that should determine the 
amount of a man’s wages are (a) an agreed standard 
of work, (b) the capacity of industry to pay, (c) an 
agreed minimum average family, e.g., father, mother, 
and three or four children. When an employer cannot 
pay this minimum living wage, the difference should 
be made up. This could be done either by pooling a 
percentage of all wages paid and sharing the proceeds 
according to needs; or, in default of this, by the State.” 

The Catholic program for social justice, embodying 
as it does the spiritual and moral conceptions of life’s 
activities, must receive widespread discussion if the 
world is to have the freedom from want it so much 
desires. The Catholic way offers practical means by 
which morality can become the motivating principle of 
our economic life. Unlike Socialism and Communism, 
it can accomplish economic justice without demanding 
disastrous sacrifices of individuality. 
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ENJOY THE INTERESTING AND INSPIRING 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


presented by 


The Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


“Saint Anthony Hour” 


Every Sunday over Station WHN, New York, at 
5:30 P. M. and WMEX, Boston, at 4:00 P. M. 


ALSO THE 


“Ave Maria Hour” 


Widely acclaimed in all parts of the country as 
the most beautiful and inspiring program 
Featuring a Dramatization of the 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


Every Sunday morning at 6:30 A. M. over WEEI, 
Boston, and Sunday evenings over these Stations: 


WMCA—New York WMEX—Boston 
at 6:30 P. M. at 6:30 P. M. 


WIP—Philadelphia WITH—Baltimore 
at 6:30 P. M. at 8:30 P. M. 


WwWwDC—Washington, D. C. 
at 7:00 P. M. 


Consult your local paper for time of Ave Maria 
Hour Broadcast from other stations. 


Join in the 


NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF THE 
MIRACULOUS MEDAL 


Broadcast from 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN, Garrison, N. Y. 


WMCA—New York on Wednesday at 9:05 P. M. 


(Immediately after the News Broadcast 
over WMCA) 


WMEX—Boston on Wednesday at 1:30 P. M. 
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soft breezes gently rustle 

through the greening trees as 
the late afternoon sun_ shines 
brightly through the open window 
of the little house of Joachim and 
Anna where Mary, their sixteen 
year old daughter, is at prayer. 
Absorbed in contemplation, she 
does not notice the long shadows 
creeping across the earthen floor 
and climbing the white-washed 
wall of her small room. She does 
not hear the quiet murmur of 
insects and the occasional shouts of 
children playing in the dusty village 
street. Standing alone, her arms 
outstretched and the palms of her 
hands upturned, she is beautiful 
with a beauty that is not of this 
earth. Her head, tilted slightly to 
the left, is covered with a long 
white veil that hangs down her back 
to the waist. Her eyes, opened 
wide and seeing far beyond. the 
boundaries of the earth, are raised 
to heaven. Her lips are slightly 
parted, and though they move ever 
so little, they pronounce no words 
that can be heard. 

At first glance there is nothing 
outstanding about Mary. In her 
long homespun dress, girded by a 
narrow belt, she looks very much 
like the other girls of her age in 
Nazareth. She is a little more 
mature, perhaps, a little more re- 
served; but you discover this only 
after you have known her for a 
while. She is dark as all her people 
are dark. She is slender as almost 
all other girls of her age are slender. 
She is not particularly pretty in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but the 
grace of God and the goodness of 
her soul light up her whole counte- 
Nance with a heavenly glow that 
cannot be described. 

Slowly she lowers her arms and 
with a sigh finishes her prayer. She 
turns to take up her housework 


|’ is Spring in Nazareth. The 





The Aununciation 





By Reverend Samuel Cummings, &.H. 





“Hail, Full of Grace...” 


again and there, standing near her, 
she sees someone she does not 
know. Who is he? How did he 
get into the house? How long has 
he been standing there? In con- 
fusion and embarrassment she steps 
away from him. She does not 
recognize the Archangel Gabriel 
immediately. How could she? He 
looks like other men. But wait. 
There is something about him that 
sets him apart. It is nothing defin- 
able—no one particular point. But 
his bearing, his features, the light 
in his eye, the softness and the 
gentleness of his voice, distinguish 
him from every man she has known. 
When he begins to speak she 
realizes that he is a messenger from 
God. 

“Hail! Full of Grace. The Lord 
is with thee. Blessed art thou be- 
yond all women.” 

Increased embarrassment cause 
her to drop her eyes in modesty. 
What does he mean—‘“Full of 


grace”? That she is without sin in 
the sight of God? But this cannot 
be. Do not the Scriptures say that 
even the just man falls seven times 
daily? She is human and though 
she is conscious of no fault surely 
the all-seeing eye of God must 
notice some imperfection in her. 
And “Blessed art thou beyond all 
women’”—what does that mean? 
Does it mean that she is holier than 
every other woman in the world? 
Holier than her own mother who 
certainly is a saint? There must 
be some mistake. 

Noticing her distress and reading 
her mind perfectly, Gabriel smiles 
and continues: 

“Fear not, Mary. I mean what I 
say. You have found grace in 
God’s sight. You are holy. There 
is no spot of sin upon your soul. 
And because of your holiness you 
have been chosen to bear a son 
whom you will name Jesus. He 
will be great, the Son of the Most 
High and the Lord God shall give 
Him the throne of David, His 
Father. He shall reign in the House 
of David and of His Kingdom there 
shall be no end.” 

Often before, Mary had heard 
these words, Son of the Most High, 
Son of David, He who shall rule in 
the House of David, He whose 
Kingdom shall have no end. Time 
after time in the Psalms and 
Prophecies they have been used as 
titles for the Messiah who is to 
redeem the world and lead the 
children of Israel out of captivity. 
And the Angel is telling her that 
she is to be the mother of the long 
awaited Savior. She of all the 
women of Israel is to give birth to 
the Holy One of God! 

What an honor! What a privi- 
lege! But no. It cannot be. For 
long before, by the direction of 
God, Himself, she has solemnly 
vowed never to use her marital 


70 es 


rights. She has informed Joseph, 
to whom she is betrothed, and he 
is agreeable. Why, that is the only 
condition on which she would marry 
him. She cannot ignore that vow. 
She cannot disobey the direct com- 
mand of God. She must leave this 
work and this honor for another. 
But, on the other hand, God 
has sent an angel with this 
command. He is waiting for 

an answer. Can she obey? 
Dare she refuse? What is she 

to do? 

For a long moment Mary 
considers. Then, since the prob- 
lem is too much for her alone 
she asks the Angel for a solu- 
tion. 

“How can this be? Long ago 
I dedicated myself entirely to 
God by taking a vow of per- 
petual chastity. How can I be 
the Mother of the Messiah? I 
know not man. How will it be 
possible for me to give birth 
without breaking my vow?” 

The had a 
answer. 


Angel ready 

“You will conceive, Mary, not 
by man but by God. This seems 
strange and impossible I know, 
but remember that nothing is 
impossible to God. Your cousin 
Elizabeth is a living proof of His 
power. As you know she is much 
too old to have children and yet like 
Sara, the wife of Abraham, the 
Patriarch, she is with child these 
six months. Her son, the child of 
her old age, will prepare the way 
for yours. He will be the last and 
the greatest prophet of the Old Law. 
Elizabeth, old as she is, will bear 
him because that is the Will of God 
and nothing is impossible to Him. 
You will conceive by the Holy 
Ghost. The power of the Most 
High will overshadow you and be- 
cause of this the Holy One that is 
born of you will be called the Son 
of God.” 

Mary falls to her knees. The 
Angel looks down upon her as she 
buries her face in her hands. Here 
is the answer! She can fulfil both 
commands. She can keep her vow. 
She will never know man and still 
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she can be the Mother of the 
Saviour of the world. But yet, her 
mind is still in a turmoil. For 
though she sees the glory of God’s 
invitation she sees more vividly 
the pain it must bring her. She 
understands perfectly that this 
Child she is to bear will never be 








Communion 


The Altar glows with candles bright: 
I think of stars that burn all night 
O’er Nazareth, 


And kneel in soul with Mary where 
She hears, soft on the dawn-sweet air, 


What Gabriel saith — 


“Hail, Full of Grace, the Lord is with 
thee!” 
Safe on her breast, through faith I see, 
Christ slumbereth, 


As in the Tabernacle now 
He waits fulfillment of love’s vow 
And welcometh 


Unto His sacrificial Feast 
Me ...even me... of all the least 
He comforteth! 


—Mary Adrienne Ervin. 








entirely hers. He will be placed 
into her keeping to love, to cherish, 
to nourish and to protect. He will 
be a perfect Son Whom she will 
adore and love more than life itself 
and yet He will break her heart. 
She knows that He is to redeem 
the world from sin and Satan and 
she knows too that the redemption 
of the world can be brought about 
only by His death. In a flash she 
sees Egypt, Jerusalem, Calvary. 


Can she endure such torments? 
She trembles in agony. 
Then as she kneels the calm 


words of the Angel come back to 
her mind. “Fear not, Mary. You 
have found grace in the sight of 
God.” Ah, yes! Of course. She 
herself can never suffer so but God 
is with her. He will strengthen her 
in the time of her awful trial. This 
is His Will. Into His powerful 


Hands she will place herself. 
At last comes her answer, spoken 


so softly that it can hardly be 
heard: 

“IT am the handmaiden and th: 
servant of the Lord. What He 
desires I desire. Let it be done 
unto me according to Thy word.” 

This is the greatest moment in 
the history of the world. At this 

moment the Holy Ghost over. 
shadows Mary. At this moment 
the Word is made flesh. At this 
moment God becomes man, 
The Redeemer promised in the 
Garden of Eden comes to earth 
to work that atonement which 
will free men from bondage and 
make them one with God. The 
time of waiting is over. God is 
with us! 

This is the greatest moment 
in the life of Mary. Now she 
becomes the chosen Daughter 
of God the Father because she 
is the Mother of His Son. Now 
she becomes the Mother of God 
the Son because now He dwells 
within her. Now she becomes 
the spouse of God the Holy 
Ghost because she has con- 
ceived by His power. 


The Angel Gabriel smiles 
again. His mission has been 
successful. There is no further 

need for him to remain and so he 
leaves as quietly as he came. 

Mary remains kneeling. Her 
heart is filled to overflowing with 
the same sentiments that are to 
burst forth from her when she visits 
Saint Elizabeth. 

“My soul doth magnify the Lord 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in 

God, my Savior.” 

What has happened is her secret. 
She never speaks of the angel's 
visit. She tells neither her parents 
nor her husband. Saint Elizabeth 
alone will know and she only by a 
revelation. Mary never mentions 
Whom she is bearing within her. 
Her secret is much too precious. 
Deep in her heart she knows that 
the Son she is to bear will some day 
proclaim to the world that He is 
the Way, the Truth, and the Lite. 
That moment will come in the full- 
ness of time, when men’s hearts will 
be ripe to receive it. 
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News and Views = 


OME years ago the State of 
S Oregon tried by legislative 

fiat to suppress the Catholic 
parish schools. The attempt was 
finally frustrated by a decision of 
the United States Supreme Court. 
A somewhat similar attempt at re- 
pression is now under way, a bill 
having been introduced in the 
Oregon Legislature to repeal the 
present laws exempting churches, 
parochial and other schools from 
taxation. 

It is reported that the bill is 
meeting with strong opposition from 
people of all denominations, as it 
is looked on as an attempt to 
destroy those institutions which 
have been most vital to the welfare 
of the State itself as well as to the 
nation as a whole. 





Most Rev. Edward J. Galvin 


Founder of St. Columban’s Foreign 
Mission Society as he appeared 


and enthusiastic was the response 
that sufficient funds were imme- 
diately presented to the parish 
priest to cover all costs of repairs. 


Messages reaching the United 
States from China state that Bishop 
Galvin, founder of the St. Colum- 
ban’s Foreign Mission Society, has 
been requested by Japanese author- 
ities to move his headquarters from 
Hanyang to Hankow. Hanyang in 
the heart of China, is a city of close 
to 500,000 people and it was among 
these that Bishop Galvin and his 
priests had labored for many years. 
In 1923 the number of Catholics in 
Hanyang was given as 14,719 and 
by 1941 the number increased to 
55,770. 


in 1928. se 8s 8 
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Apropos of the foregoing, a contributing editor to 
the New York World-Telegram, in a recent issue in a 
column captioned “Highways and Byways” pointedly 
puts the question “Has religion a place and, if so, what 
place in the public school program that is consistent 
with the accepted principle of separation of Church 
and State ?” 

“It is apparent,” continues the writer, “that some- 
thing must be done to alleviate the frightful condition 
of ignorance of God and the things of God which 
surveys exhibit. Parents evidently do not correct this, 
perhaps even could not; and Sunday schools have only 
a very limited time once a week. The university 
faculties all over the country are beginning to realize 
that students must be led to understand that democracy 
depends on religion to make clear the principle of 
mutual dependence of humanity and is something more 
than an ethical barrier against the exploiting of the 
weak by the strong.” 


* * * * 


From the theatre of war in Africa comes an interest- 
ing sidelight on the generous spirit of our own boys in 
service. The Catholic Church at Fedala, French 
Morocco, was struck by U. S. Naval shell fire during 
the early stages of the campaign there, and our 
soldiers, attending Mass there some days later noticed 
the damage. One of them proposed that a collection 
be taken up to finance the cost of repairs. So prompt 


A Spanish custom that had been 
in vogue for many years in some parts of the West 
has been abolished in the Archdiocese of Santa Fe, 
by direction of Archbishop Gerken. In a pastoral 
letter the Archbishop decreed that the old custom of 
administering the Sacrament of Confirmation to infants 
immediately after Baptism be discontinued and that 
children must be at least nine years old and have the 
necessary instruction in the Catechism before they 
can be confirmed. 

* * * * 


A little story of self-denial that should be an inspira- 
tion to those Catholics who have hitherto been indif- 
ferent, or simply negligent in meeting their obligations 
to support the works of the Church, comes out in the 
report of contributions to the annual collection for the 
Catholic University of America. It is the story of how 
the Catholic lepers on the Island of Molokai, 239 in 
number, despite their sickness and lack of normal 
means of income, willingly and unasked, donated the 
sum of $256.25 to the collection. 


* * * * 


The American Federation of Labor has placed itself 
on record by rejecting a proposal to affiliate itself with 
the Communist labor organization. Similar action has 


been taken by the British Labor Party. In a pamphlet 
circulated to the press, along with a five-page reproduc- 
tion of the constitution of the Communist Interna- 
tional, the British Laborites argued that the Com- 
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munists could not work with the 
labor movement because they 
owed “primary loyalty” to the 
Communist International. 


* ae * * 


As soon as it became publicly 
known last month that Archbishop 
Spellman of New York had left 
for Europe, rumors of all kinds 
were rife throughout the country. 
Press reporters scurried around 
seeking some official word regard- 
ing the trip while other writers 
indulged in what might be termed 
fanciful theorizing on the Arch- 
bishop’s journey abroad. Con- 
siderable attention was given to an 
article on the subject which was 
published in the Brooklyn Eagle 
as written by Michael Williams. 
“The main mission of Archbishop 
Spellman in war-torn Europe,” wrote Mr. Williams, “is 
for him to act as chief liaison agent between Pope 
Pius XII and the governments of certain nations that 
would be interested in the outcome of his conversations 
with the head of the Catholic Church, concerning a 
plan already well grounded in principle, but not yet in 
operation, to carry out safely, and as speedily as pos- 
sible the evacuation of Pope Pius XII from the Vatican 
and his protected removal to safe though temporary 
headquarters to be established in Latin America.” 

Mr. Williams was careful to state that he could 
advance no official confirmation for his thesis. 

All of this serves to recall a somewhat similar plan 
for the safety and protection of Pope Pius XI which 
was proposed by a number of public bodies in Ireland 
a few years ago. At that time the truculent Mussolini 
was being denounced for his overbearing and dicta- 
torial attitude to His Holiness—an attitude which 
aroused the ire of the Catholic faithful everywhere. 
One result was a suggested invitation to the Holy 
Father by the people of Ireland to establish the Holy 
See on Irish soil. 


* * * * 


Two hundred and thirteen religious sects are of- 
ficially recognized in the United States, according to 
the latest count of the Bureau of Religious Statistics. 


* * * * 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York, has ap- 
pointed as successor to Rev. Dr. John P. Boland on the 
State Labor Relations Board, another priest who has 
made an enviable record for his work in solving the 
problems of both employers and workers—the Rev. 
William J. Kelley, O.M.I., of Buffalo. 

Under Father Kelley’s supervision, a new text book 
was drafted on industrial and labor relations to be 
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used in the third and fourth years of senior high 
schools in the State. At D’Youville College, Buffalo, 
he founded a course of evening classes of social 
studies, which specialized in credit unions and co- 
operative movements. 

The exigencies of war time have brought about the 
opening of famed Maynooth College, Ireland, to stu- 
dents for the priesthood from other lands. Maynooth 
is the only college in the British Isles empowered to 
confer degrees in theology and canon law and normally 
was open only to students of Irish dioceses, but in view 
of the difficulty of sending students to Rome in the 
present emergency to study for the doctorates, the rule 
has been relaxed by the Irish Hierarchy. 


* * * * 


After forty-one years of exile, the Missionaries of 
Our Lady of La Salette have returned to their original 
Motherhouse in France at the invitation of the Most 
Rev. Alexandre Caillot, Bishop of Grenoble. Since the 
banishment of Religious Congregations from France in 
1901, the Sanctuary of La Salette has been served by 
priests of the Grenoble Diocese. 

Members of the Institute of La Salette are found 
all over Europe and in both North and South America, 
and have missions entrusted to them by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Missions in Africa and Burma. 


* * * * 


The recent publication of new readers for use in 
parochial schools known as the “Faith and Freedom” 
basal reading series, issued under the sponsorship of 
the Catholic University of America, has met with wide 
approbation. The Jewish Review in its issue of Febru- 
ary 11, states that “the books are primarily focused 


against anti-Semitism. We want the Jewish people to 
know they aren’t fighting their battle alone.” 
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HILE Christianity in Ire- 

\X/ land had been present 

previous to the arrival of 
St. Patrick, it had not been nurtured 
by any ecclesiastical approbation 
until the year 431, when Palladius 
was sent by the Pope to further its 
propagation in that country. What- 
ever seeds of Christianity had been 
sown there were most likely the 
result of some Roman soldiers’ 
Christian beliefs which were 
adopted by the British and trans- 
ferred to the Irish. Palladius’ work 
was inconclusive, however, for, ac- 
cording to Seamus MacManus in 
his “Story of the Irish Race,” * Pal- 
ladius probably found in Ireland 
more Christians than he made. It 
was not until St. Patrick arrived in 
Ireland in 432 that the ancient Irish 
religious practices of sun worship, 
adoration of fire and water and the 
general practice of Druidism, which 
constituted the main Pagan worship, 
went into decline. At this time the 
imperial power of the Roman 
Empire was waning, while Ireland, 
though physically small, was sup- 
porting fleets on the sea and armies 
on the land. 

While the birthplace of Saint 
Patrick is disputed, it was either in 
Brittany or Dumbarton, the north- 
ernmost Roman province of Celtic 
Britain. When he was only sixteen, 
he was carried off as a slave to 
Mayo, where he tended flocks for 
seven years. It was to his spiritual 
advantage that he was taken captive 
for he states in his biography that 
in his youth he had forgotten God 
and had wandered into sin. In the 
solitude of his herding, his spiritual- 
ity was reawakened. He says him- 
self, that “the love and fear of God 
more and more inflamed my heart; 


* Devin-Adair Co., New York, 1921. 


Ancient Irish Menasticism 


By Brendan P. O'Connell 


my faith enlarged, my spirit aug- 
mented, so that I said a hundred 
prayers by day and almost as many 


by night. For the spirit of God 
was warm within me.” Guided by 
a dream, he escaped from Ireland 
and made his way home to Brittany 
where he had lived as a youth. His 
joy at being free soon gave way to 
loneliness and a feeling of responsi- 
bility to Ireland, the land he had 
grown to love. He went to the 
monastery, of St. Martin at Tours, 
where he remained for four years 
and at the end of which time he was 
supposed to have entered the priest- 
hood. There is some disagreement 
as to the time of his entrance into 
the monastery. MacManus claims 
396 as the year and sums up his 
knowledge of the event in the 
sentence, “A tantalizing vagueness 
settles over the history of his Con- 
tinental travels in search of learn- 
ing and ordination.” Thomas 
Moore, something of a historian in 
his own right, as well as a poet 
whose melodies continue to charm 
all hearts, makes the flat statement 
that St. Patrick entered the monas- 
tery in the year 409. Both writers, 
however, agree that Saint Patrick 
was at the time about thirty years 
of age. 

In 429 St. Patrick accompanied 
St. Germanus of Auxerre, a distin- 
guished contemporary, to England. 
Having long been anxious to return 
to Ireland, St. Patrick travelled to 
Rome to seek a commission to that 
country from Pope Celestine. Be- 
fore he arrived in Rome, however, 
Palladius was in Ireland (431). For 
the time being, St. Patrick was 
forced to bide his time. Then, 
when the news of the failure and 
subsequent death of Palladius 
reached the Pope, St. Patrick real- 


ized his long sought ambition, to be 
commissioned to carry the gospel 
to Ireland. The Pope was very 
probably influenced in his choice by 
the high recommendation given 
Patrick by his old companion, Saint 
Germanus. Patrick was  conse- 
crated bishop at either Turin or 
Eboria by St. Maximus, sometime 
around 432. At the age of sixty 
he arrived in Ireland at Wicklow 
Head. Attacked by the Druids, 
who resented this encroachment on 
their religious lands, St. Patrick and 
his party of twenty sailed north- 
ward into a port near Strangford in 
East Ulster, where the party was 
again attacked by the local citi- 
zenry, who supposed them to be a 
band of British pirates. The leader 
of the attackers was one Dichu, and 
he was so amazed at the sanctity 
and conviction of the saint that as 
MacManus says, “He _ (Dichu) 
lowered his arms, hearkened to the 
words of the apostle and finally, 
with his family, was baptized.” 
The description of this event as 
given by Moore, “So struck was the 
rude chief with the calm sanctity 
of Patrick’s aspect, that the uplifted 
weapon was suspended, and he at 
once invited the whole of the party 
to his dwelling . . . and not merely 
the pagan lord himself but all his 
family became converts,” expresses 
the same idea in a bit more flowery 
manner. A church was erected 
later on the spot of the Saint’s first 
conversion, which happened to be 
Dichu’s barn, and which it is said 
continued to the last to be his most 
favored and most frequented 
retreat. 

From there the Saint proceeded 
toward the country of his captivity 
with the purpose of converting his 
former master, Miliuc. Of this 
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attempt, Moore says, “He was 
doomed to meet with disappoint- 
ment, as Miliuc, fixed and inveterate 
in his heathenism, on hearing of the 
approach of his holy visitor, refused 
to receive or see him.” MacManus 
goes even further and says, “Rather 
than submit to the mortification of 
being converted by his swineherd, 
the determined old pagan set fire 
to his house, and immolated himself 
in the flames.” This last picture 
seems a bit far-fetched and may 
possibly be attributable to the well- 
known capacity of the Irish- 

man to tell a good yarn 


UT OMNES UNUM SINT 
the fires of our ancient rites, and 
he who lights it will ere long scatter 
your kingdom.” Summoning the 
interloper to him, Leoghaire ordered 
his soldiers to raid the Christian 
camp, and bring the group of Chris- 
tians before Leoghaire and his band 
of warriors. St. Patrick quickly 
matched his miracles against the 
magic of the Druids, and because 
of this and his awe-inspiring bear- 
ing, he persuaded Leoghaire to 
permit him to preach freely the 
Faith throughout the realm. While 


ye 


where the great idol of Crom 
Cruach was located. The saint 
smashed the idol as well as the 
twelve others that stood beside it, 
and subsequently St. Patrick is 
supposed to have spent the forty 
days of Lent on the nearby moun- 
tain of Croagh Patrick. It was 
from this mountain he is reputed 
to have commanded all the serpents 
to leave Ireland. MacManus states 
that several centuries before, Sol- 
inus, a Latin writer, recorded there 
were no snakes in Ireland. Never- 
theless the belief that Saint 
Patrick drove them out still 





rather than a true story. At 
any rate St. Patrick was 
frustrated in the conversion 
of the old man, but one son 
and two daughters were 
converted. The son later 
became a bishop, and the 
two daughters nuns. 


From Strangford the 
Saint with his companions 
sailed south, arriving later 
at the Boyne river. Leaving 
their boat, the party pro- 
ceeded to the Plain of Breg, 
in which the ancient city of 
Tara was located. This oc- 
curred on the eve of Easter, 
433. At nightfall the light 
of the Christians’ paschal 
fire could be seen by the 
monarch, Leoghaire, and 
his assembled pagan 
princes who were celebrat- 
ing the pagan festival of La 
Bealtinne. One of the 
ancient Druid laws was that 
no fire should be lighted on 
that night. When Leog- 
haire’s astounded court be- 
held in the distance the 
blazing of Patrick’s fire 
before the Druid fire had been lit, 
great was their consternation and 
their wrath. Answering Leoghaire’s 
query as to the origin of the fire 
his Druid followers were supposed 
to have answered, according to 
Moore: “This fire, which has now 
been kindled before our eyes, unless 
extinguished this very night, will 
never be extinguished throughout 
all time. It will tower above all 








Saint Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. 


Leoghaire is said to have remained 
a staunch pagan, a considerable 
number of his subjects were con- 
verted. On this occasion St. Patrick 
was supposed to have used the 
shamrock to explain by its triple 
leaf and single stem the doctrine of 
the Blessed Trinity. 

From Tara St. Patrick set out for 
Connaught in 434. On the way he 
visited the Plain of Mogh Slecht, 


exists. 


The great Saint spent 
seven years at Connaught 
(434-441), visiting every 
district, organizing parishes, 
forming dioceses and _ in- 
structing the chieftains and 
the people. Then he cen- 
tered on the special work 
of converting Ulster. From 
Ulster he proceeded to 
Meath, thence to Leinster 
and Gowran, where he 
erected a church near the 
present city of Kilkenny. 
Then he went to Munster 
where he baptized Aongus, 
who seems to have been 
either the king himself or 
the son of the king of that 
territory. St. Patrick then 
transferred his religious ac- 
tivities to Armagh, where 
he built a church, monas- 
tery and school, and there 
too, founded his See. After 
this the now aged Saint 
settled down to a life of 
writing. During the period 
of his writing he finished 
his famous Confession, 
written for the purpose of de- 
fending himself against the false 
charges some brought up against 
him. His simplicity of mind but 
vastness of belief and love for 
Ireland is evident from these lines 
of his Confession, “And in Ireland 
the Lord opened the understanding 
of my unbelief so that at length I 
might recall to mind my sins and 
be converted with all my heart to 
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the Lord, my God, who hath re- 
garded my humility and taken 
pity on my youth and my igno- 
rance, and kept watch over me 
before I knew Him.” It wasn’t 
long after this writing that the 
great Saint died, at Down on 
March 17, 460, in his eighty-fifth 
year. He was mourned for many 
days by the bereaved people of 
Ireland to whom he had brought 
God and His Holy Truth. His 
life-long efforts to bring Christ 
to all, and his combination of 
the spiritual and the human 
made him, as MacManus justiy 
states, “one of the dominant per- 
sonalities of world history.” 

The institution of female mon- 
asteries or nunneries was intro- 
duced into Ireland by Saint Brigid. 
Born at Fochart about 450, some 
twenty years after the coming of 
St. Patrick, Brigid met and often 
heard the Saint preach. After an 
early life spent in the pursuit of a 
holy existence, Brigid was veiled 
with seven other virgins by Bishop 
Macaille in 468. She went into 
Connaught and soon became noted 
for her piety, charity and work fur- 
thering the cause of God among 
unbelievers. The people of Lein- 
ster, hearing of her great fame, sent 
for her, asking her to come to them 
and establish a nunnery in a habita- 
tion offered by them. Brigid ac- 
cepted, and there founded the 
Church of the Oak, and also the 
Monastery of Kildare. The town of 
Kildare, Moore tells us, had its 
beginning in the huge crowds of 
penitents, pilgrims and mendicants 
who came to see the famous nun. 
There is some discrepancy in the 
historical narratives as to whether 
or not the famous St. Brigid actually 
knew St. Patrick. On this point 
Moore claims, “By one of those 
violations of chronology not infre- 
quently hazarded for the purpose of 
bringing extraordinary personages 
together, an intimate friendship is 
supposed to have existed between 
St. Brigid and St. Patrick and she is 
even said to have woven, at his 
request, the shroud in which he was 
buried.” On this point MacManus 
as well as the Catholic Dictionary 
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Ruins of an Ancient Church on Iona Island. 


disagree with Moore. They rather 
insist the friendship to be real. In 
her work, however, Brigid made 
many journeys through the south 
and west of Ireland, consulting, 
counselling and directing the spirit- 
ual leaders, spreading the faith 
wheresoever she went, and inspir- 
ing great numbers to devote them- 
selves to the service of Christ. 
Having taken Mary as her guide, 
Brigid came so close to perfection 
in the religious life that the title 
“Mary of the Gael” has been uni- 
versally applied to her. Her impor- 
tance to Ireland can be judged by 
the fact that for several years she 
ruled both the monks and nuns of 
Kildare, whose houses together 
numbered almost thirty. The second 
great Saint of Ireland died in 525, 
but four years previously the third 
of Ireland’s great trinity of Saints, 
Colm Cille had been born. After a 
mourning which approached that 
given St. Patrick, St. Brigid was 
placed in the same tomb with her 
predecessor at Down, and as Mac- 
Manus truly says: “In the center 
of the trinity of Irish patron saints, 
Patrick, Brigid and Colm Cille, she 
stands, crowned, the spiritual queen 
of the race.” 

Many names are given to the 
third great Irish saint, Colm Cille. 
While Columba and Columbkill are 
prominent, most writers take Colm 
Cille as the official title. Born at 
Donegal in 521 of Irish royal stock, 


Colm Cille studied under St. Finian 
of Moville in Down, a city which 
had now become a revered and 
sacred place. At a youthful age he 
went to the school of the great 
St. Finian of Clonard and was a fel- 
low pupil to eleven other youths, 
who were to be, with him, among 
Ireland’s greatest men, and who 
also came to be known as the 
Twelve Apostles of Eirinn. The 
youth’s early education was inter- 
rupted in 544, when he was forced 
to return home to Tir-Conaill be- 
cause of the Brudhe Chonaill, an 
annual pestilence then common to 
Ireland. Continuing his studies 
later on, however, Colm Cille was 
ordained by Bishop Etchen of Clon- 
fad around 560. When he was but 
twenty-five years old, Colm Cille 
founded a monastery called Doire 
Calgach, now known as Derry, on 
land given to him by one of his 
rich and powerful kinsmen. Colm 
Cille broke precedent when he 
refused, while erecting the monas- 
tery, to build the church with its 
chancel towards the east. Mac- 
Manus explains it thus, “As a love 
for all of God’s living things was 
a marked characteristic of almost 
all the early Irish saints, Colm Cille 
consequently so built his chapel 
that he might spare the life of many 
oak trees.” 
Seven years 
founded another 


later, the Saint 
monastery in 


Southern Meath at Durrow. With 
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Patron of a Happy Death 


We 
Se) 


O, foster-father of the Holy Child 

And humble husband of His mother dear— 

How glad thy good heart beat to have them near! 
But joys of life were not to be so mild 

For thou and thine were soon to be exiled. 

In silent slumber sadly thou didst hear 

Angelic warnings, portent of little cheer 

And heartaches when in strange lands domiciled. 


Thy faithfulness, O Patriarch, should be 

A lesson and a pattern for us all; 

That we prepared may be, like unto thee, 

To heed and welcome death’s dread, dirgeful call, 
In sweet embrace with holy company 

To pass the portals of the Heavenly Hall. 


—Fr. Januarius, S.A. 








that, his missionary works increased 
rapidly and tremendously. He con- 
tinued to travel east and west, 
preaching, exhorting, organizing 
communities and founding monas- 
teries. Among the latter he founded 
those of Kells, Swords, Drumcolum, 
Drumcliff, Screen, Kilglass and 
Drumhome. Before the year 562, 
he is supposed to have founded over 
thirty monasteries and he is credited 
as one who probably most furthered 
the ancient monastic life in Ireland. 

At the age of forty-two, in 562, 
Colm Cille was exiled from his be- 
loved Ireland, supposedly as a 
penance for causing the battle of 
Cuildremne. It seems that Curan, 
son of King Aed of Connaught, 
killed the son of the High King’s 
steward, and had taken refuge with 
Colm Cille. King Diarmuid, the 
High King, commanded that Curan 
be taken forcibly from Colm and be 
put to death. This was effected. 
Colm Cille escaped and his quarrel 
was taken up by his kinsmen, the 
princes of Tir-Conaill and Tir- 
Eogain, who joined battle with 
Diarmuid and his men at Cuil- 
dremne, and defeated him, three 
thousand being left on the field of 
battle. Thereupon, Colm Cille, 
went to St. Molaise, confessed his 


implication in the battle causing his 
exile and asked to be penanced. 
Molaise ordered that he should 
leave his country and never again 
see it. Also he was charged to 
bring to Christ as many souls as had 
been lives lost at Cuildremne. As 
he left his beloved Ireland, Colm 
Cille uttered these pathetic words: 


“To oars again, we can not stay, 

For ah, on ocean’s rim, I see 

Where sunbeams pierce the cloudy 
sky, 

From these rude hills of Oronsay, 

The Isle so dear to me.” 


Colm Cille with his party landed 
at Iona where he founded a large 
monastery, where, as MacManus 
says, he drew from Ireland recruits 
in great numbers, whom the fame 
of Colm, his power and his piety, 
perennially attracted. Having won 
over the king, Brude, Colm Cille 
easily converted the inhabitants of 
Iona, the Picts. 


The amazing piety of Colm Cille 
is evidenced by the fact that when 
Ireland was threatened by internal 
disorder, the Saint, forced to attend 
the Council of Drumceat in 575 to 
plead with those who sought the 
island’s ruin, had himself blind- 


folded so that he might not trans. 
gress St. Molaise’s order of penance, 
He remained for about a year in the 
land of his birth, instructing and 
advising, yet not once actually see. 
ing his native land during that time, 
In 597 he returned to Iona where he 
died in the same year. Historians 
say that although he knew the hour 
of his death, “he continued the 
transcription of the Psalter which 
he had been copying.” It is said, 
and it is most fitting, that when he 
laid down his pen for the last time 
he stopped at the words, “They that 
seek the Lord shall want no man- 
ner of thing that is good.” The 
great saint was buried at Down in 
the same tomb where St. Patrick 
and St. Brigid were also entombed, 


So great a man was he, declares 
MacManus that “although he had 
the natural right to the kingship of 
Ireland, and it would have been of- 
fered him, he put it from him for 
God’s sake.” So great a saint was 
he that he willingly gave up his 
cherished Ireland to fulfill the 
penance demanded of him. Colm 
Cille, too, was a fitting successor to 
St. Patrick, and deserves his place 
as the third in the trinity of Irish 
saints. 


The period following that of St. 
Patrick’s life is termed the centuries 
of the saints. The word saint did 
not have the modern connotation, 
however, but rather was it applied 
to all those men who devoted them- 
selves to the religious life. It was 
most fortunate for the rest of 
Europe and for Christianity itself 
that so many thousands of Ireland’s 
men became saints, for at that time 
Europe was at the mercy of barbar- 
ian invaders. ‘This period of the 
spiritual rejuvenation of Ireland,” 
notes MacManus, “synchronized 
with that dark and fearful period in 
Europe when Christianity and cul- 
ture were being mercilessly over- 
whelmed by the onward-rolling, ir- 
resistible wave of barbarism that 
left only wild desolation in its 
wake.” 


It was during this great period of 
widespread devotion to the holy life 
that learning reached its peak in 
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Ireland. Almost every 
one of Ireland’s monks 
became scholars. As a 
result, when these men 
had acquired an educa- 
tion, they would instruct 
others in the holy life as 
well as in general knowl- 
edge. MacManus div- 
ides the saints into three 
classes. They were the 
Patrician or secular 
clergy, composed of 
those who travelled ex- 
tensively in Ireland it- 
self, preaching the Gos- 
pel; the monastic saints 
who cultivated Chris- 
tianity within their mon- 
astic establishments and 
schools; and finally the 
hermit saints who culti- 
vated Christ in solitude 
on lonely islands and in 
the wilderness and on 
mountaintops. The three 
grades of comparison 
were assigned to them— 
most holy, more holy, 
and holy, respectively. 
Many indeed was the 
number of these holy 
men while their disciples 
and pupils numbered in 
the hundred-thousands. 


Among the great men were Nessan 
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Our Country’s First Festal Day 


We 
@ 


It may surprise some of our readers to learn that the 
first festival day ever officially recognized in the United 
States was Saint Patrick’s Day. It is recorded that on 
March 17, in the year 1776, the British evacuated Boston 
and the American soldiers took possession. General 
Washington in camp at Cambridge authorized the 
countersign “Saint Patrick” and d h 





ppoi an Iri 
General Sullivan, “Brigadier of the day.” 

This was the first public recognition of the feast of 
St. Patrick. Only a few years later we find that the 
father of our country paid signal honor to the feast of 
the patron saint of Ireland. According to an account 
given by Colonel McLaen of the Continental Army, 
Saint Patrick’s Day was celebrated by the American 
troops in 1778. 

Two years later, on March 15, 1780, the American 
troops received cheering news from Ireland, the news 
that the parliament of that country had not only ex- 
pressed its sympathy with the cause of the colonies, but 
promised substantial aid. 

In recognition of this word from the freedom loving 
people of Ireland, General Washington includes the 
following in the “general orders”: ‘The general con- 
gratulates the army on the very interesting proceedings 
of the parliament of Ireland and the inhabitants of that 
country which had been lately communicated, not only 
as they appear calculated to remove those heavy tyran- 
nical oppressions of their treaty but to restore to a brave 
and generous people their ancient rights and freedom, 
and by their operation to promote the cause of America.” 








Kent alone. Some fifty years later 
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followers established ab- 
beys on the Continent. 
St. Magnus founded two 
monasteries in Germany 


while St. Deicol estab- 
lished a monastery at 
Lure. St. Fursa also la- 
bored among the people 
of what is now France. 
Work in the Netherlands 
was carried out by St. 
Foilan and St. Ultan, 
who MacManus claims, 
were brothers of Saint 
Fulsa. St. Donatus and 
St. Cathaldus worked in 
Italy while numerous 


other saints, including 
Tuban, John and Msre- 
anus, also established 


abbeys there. In most 
cases the response to the 
call of the missionaries 
was enhanced by the 
approbation of so many 
of the rulers of the vari- 
ous tribes and countries 
visited. 

Whatever success the 
Irish missionaries had in 
other countries and in 
Ireland itself is directly 
attributable to the trinity 
of Irish Saints, Patrick, 
Brigid and Colm Cille. 


For it was they who sowed the first 








of Mungret, Finian of Clonard, Fin- 
ian of Moville, Cirian the Wright 
of Ulster and Brendan, the Voyager, 
of Kerry. 

The great trend towards Chris- 
tianity was not confined solely to 
Ireland. Hundreds of Irish mis- 
sionaries went abroad to preserve 
and in many instances to resurrect 
the true Faith. A great triumph 
was achieved in England by Irish 
missionaries. While Augustine had 
converted the kingdom of Kent 
around the year 600, the fruits of 
his conversions were confined to 


when the Irish missionaries landed 
in England, the entire country sub- 
mitted to the gentle yoke of Christ. 
The labors of St. Colm Cille were 
carried on both in France and Italy 
by his disciples and one of his fol- 
lowers established an abbey in 
Switzerland. A very prominent mis- 
sionary was Columbanus, whose 
first and most important success 
perhaps was the conversion of Sige- 
bert, King of Austrasia, then an 
independent kingdom in Europe but 
now a component part of present- 
day Germany. Several of the saints’ 


ap 


seeds of Christianity in the Irish 
themselves, and who established the 
first monasteries in Ireland, from 
which those later ones, both in 
Ireland and elsewhere, were off- 
shoots and which, down through the 
centuries, have been the pride and 
glory of the Irish people and shine 
resplendent in the history. of Holy 
Mother Church. For their pious and 
glorious work for God, as the gifted 
writer McManus truly says, “all the 
Irish saints will dwell in the house 
of the Lord with the Angels and 
Archangels forever.” 
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BUY UNITED STATES VICTORY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS AND MAKE IT A HABIT 
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Seciely of Atonement Aunals 


HE ancient Office of the 
| Blessing and Procession 
of candles, a symbolic 
ceremony of much significance, 
was carried out with solemn 
dignity on the Feast of the Puri- 
fication, February 2nd, in the 
Crypt Chapel of Saint Anthony’s 
Shrine. Vested in  penitential 
stole and cope, Father Samuel, 
S.A., presided at the first part of 
the Office, in which the candles 
for use on the Altar throughout 
the year were solemnly blessed. 
At the conclusion of the bless- 
ing, the Students approached the 
altar to receive a candle from the 
hands of the priest, and then 
formed in a procession as the 
chant of the Nunc Dimittis, the 
Canticle of Simeon the Prophet, 
was intoned. As the day com- 
memorated the manifestation of 
Christ as the Light of the World 
as well as the Purification of His 
Blessed Mother, the symbolism 
of the procession was most elo- 
quent. During the Procession 
and the Mass, which followed, 
the Students’ Choir, under the 
direction of Father Januarius, 
S.A., added greatly to the impres- 
siveness and beauty of the services 
in the rendition of the hymns. 


* * * * 


The supply of wax candles for 
liturgical use at Graymoor was 
provided by the Sisters at Saint 
Elizabeth’s Hospice. In the past 
two years their apiaries have been 
greatly expanded, so that there is a 
steady supply of honey and wax 
available for many uses. Constant 
care on the part of the Sisters has 
been rewarded by an increase in the 
number of beehives now in opera- 
tion with the hope for even greater 
expansion during the coming 
months, when there will be an even 
more trying shortage of sugar. We 
mention this interesting sidelight on 





Cte sae 4, 


The snow lends its enchantment to the 
Mount of the Atonement. 


the activity of our Sisters to give 
an idea of how thoroughly they are 
imbued with the ideals of our 
Founders, who taught that “all our 
time, talent, substance and opportu- 
nity” should be devoted to the 
service of God. The sacrifice of 
spare moments from free time has 
been blessed in a practical manner 
as well as in the enrichment of 
spiritual graces promised to those 
who willingly “Gather up the frag- 
ments that nothing be lost.” 


* * * * 


The hilly slopes of Graymoor 
mountain, together with the hidden 
level spaces of the valley that lies 
behind it, when blanketed in snow 
provide a splendid background for 
winter sports. During the recent 


cold spell that followed a heavy 
snowfall, our Students at Saint 
John’s Seminary and the Brothers 
at Saint Joseph’s looked forward 
to their occasional free after- 
noons to enjoy skating, skiing 
and tobogganing. The Students 
were at a slight advantage, as 
their daily recreation period falls 
in the afternoon, so that their 
winter sports equipment came in 
for a great deal more use. One 
serious pall on their plans to en- 
joy a full holiday on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday was the sudden 
arrival of a period of advance 
Spring breezes just two days be- 
fore the holiday. Not to be 
foiled in taking full advantage of 
their whole day of freedom from 
classes, our Students trekked 
across the Hudson River Bridge 
to Bear Mountain, there to enjoy 
the facilities of the State Park, 
with its mountains of artifical 
snow and its rinks of manu- 
factured ice. In spite of spills 
and slips — always associated 
with winter sports—they re- 
turned with happy hearts and 
tired bodies, grateful that they 
had made profitable use of a much- 
needed holiday. 


* * * 


A little-known but highly inter- 
esting form of Catholic activity, 
that of a Correspondence Course in 
Catholic Doctrine for potential con- 
verts and other information-seekers, 
is associated with the Ave Maria 
Hour, the weekly broadcast of 
Lives of the Saints now so widely 
loved by Catholics. Father Michael, 
S.A., Director of St. Christopher’s 
Inn, began these printed instructions 
in the Catholic faith when the 
volume of mail inquiries about 
Catholic teaching became formida- 
ble. Non-Catholic inquirers are 
sent a doctrinal volume on Catholic 
faith in response to their first re- 
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quest, with a monthly set of ques- 
tions on the assigned material. 
Their answers are read and cor- 
rected by Father Michael, who 
keeps in contact with each corre- 
spondent through the mail. Particu- 
lar difficulties are given special at- 
tention. 

Currently there are several hun- 
dred on the mailing list of Father 
Michael’s Inquiry Course, nearly 
all of whom have been contacted 
through the Ave Maria Hour. 
While not all inquirers have 
come into the Church as a result 
of the course, the number of con- 
verts is very high. Actual recep- 
tion into the Fold is done by the 
nearest pastor, to whom the pros- 
pective convert is referred when 
nearing the end of the Course. 

Those of our readers who are 
associated with non-Catholics de- 
sirous of learning more about 
the faith are urged to recom- 
mend the course to their rela- 
tives or friends interested. We 
are sure that the information 
they receive will prove of tre- 
mendous value to them, even if 
they have no intention at this 
time of joining the Catholic 
Church. Address your communi- 
cations to: Father Michael, S. A., 
St. Christopher’s Inn, Graymoor, 
Garrison, N. Y., and mark your 
letter “Personal.” 


ce * * o 


An outdoor statue of Our Lady 
Queen of Heaven was recently 
presented to the Lay brothers at 
St. Joseph’s House, Graymoor. The 
statue was redecorated by Brother 
Fintan, S.A., and will serve as an 
outdoor shrine on the grounds of 
the Brothers’ Residence. On Febru- 
ary 20, the new shrine was blessed 
by Father James, S.A., at an ap- 
propriate ceremony attended by the 
Community. 


* tk of * 


Father Angelus, S.A., Rector of 
our Atonement Seminary in Wash- 
ington, reports that he is still 
amazed by the success of our Friars’ 
basketball five in competition with 
the religious and clerics of other 






ey 





Communities at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. His amazement springs 
from the fact that in spite of the 
time necessary for practice on the 
court, none of the Friars has failed 
to attain worthy grades in class sub- 
jects. Evidently their spiritual, 
intellectual and recreational life is 
being well supervised by the Father 
Rector, as manifested by their en- 





Most Rev. Dr. Lyons, D. D., 
Bishop of Kilmore. 


thusiasm and success in all three 
fields. 


This being the month of March 
in which occurs two festal days 
dear to Irish hearts—the feast of 
St. Patrick and the feast of St. 
Joseph—it seems a most appropri- 
ate time to record an event of his- 
toric significance in the annals of 
the Society of the Atonement, par- 
ticularly in relation to the remark- 
able growth of our Community 
of Franciscan Sisters. The delays 
incident to disturbed world condi- 
tions did not permit of our receiv- 
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ing a full report for publication 
earlier of the bestowal of the Holy 
Habit on a group of eight young 
Irish ladies in the new Novitiate 
of the Sisters established by Papal 
rescript at the Convent in Rossin- 
ver, County Leitrim, Ireland. 

Graced by the presence of His 
Excellency, Most Rev. Dr. Lyons, 
Bishop of Kilmore, together with a 
large number of Priests and 
guests from various parts of Ire- 
land, the little convent, so pic- 
turesquely situated close to 
Lough Melvin, was en fete on 
October 22 last for the beautiful 
religious ceremonies which had 
their counterpart in olden times 
in this same locality where the 
Franciscan Order flourished be- 
fore the cruelty of the Penal 
Days laid the monasteries and 
convents in ruins. 


Happily those days of rigorous 
persecution of the Faith have 
passed, though the memory of 
them will forever remain in the 
pages of history and in the ven- 
erable ruins of these ancient re- 
ligious houses, one of which may 
be seen from our Sisters’ Con- 
vent at Rossinver, keeping senti- 
nel by the blue waters of Lough 
Melvin, and sending forth to 
these Franciscans of the Atone- 
ment Congregation holy aspira- 
tions to serve God with heart and 
soul and thus resurrect in the im- 
mediate neighborhood the pris- 
tine splendor of the Franciscan 
tradition which has ever been 

the pride and glory of Ireland. 


We cannot do better than reprint 
here a report of the impressive 
event at Rossinver culled from the 
local Irish paper, the Fermanagh 
Herald: 


After reading the Papal Rescript, 
which gave permission for the Ros- 
sinver House of the Order to be 
used as a temporary Novitiate dur- 
ing the war period, His Excellency 
said that a great privilege had been 
conferred on the Diocese of Kil- 
more and the parish of Rossinver 
had been honored in a very special 
way by being chosen as the site for 
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Group of Postulants at Mother Lurana Mary Francis Convent 
at Rossinver, Ireland. 


the Irish House of such a distin- 
guished Order. He would ask all 
those present to pray that the day 
might be a great one in the mission- 
ary annals of Ireland. 


Referring to the founder of the 
Society, His Excellency said he had 
the great privilege of meeting the 
late Father Paul Francis, and con- 
sidered it not only a remarkable 
privilege, but also a wonderful 
grace, to make the acquaintance of 
this great man, who had only one 
idea in life, which was to extend 
the Kingdom of God on earth. It 
was also interesting to recall that 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Dr. Pas- 
cal Robinson, the Papal Nuncio, 
had taken a great interest in the 
Community, and had been respon- 
sible for forming the nucleus of 
the Order. The Community in Ire- 
land was as yet small, but recalling 
the parable of the mustard seed, he 
was confident that out of “little 
things would come great.” 

Preaching to the prospective 
novices, His Excellency said: “It is 
well for you; you have yielded to 
the whisper of grace and hearkened 
to the call of Christ. In this world 
women have many parts to play, 
many duties to fulfill, and as well 


as good wives and mothers we have 
women whom Jesus Christ calls in 
a special manner to help Him. 
These women must follow the peni- 
tential way. They must turn their 
backs on the world and give them- 
selves to Him to spend their lives 
in His service. He has numbered 
you among these chosen ones, and 


% 


for this life, which is not of the 
world, though partly lived in the 
world, He will give you wonderful 
graces, because when Christ calls 
anyone to a special life he bestows 
upon them special graces. You will 
be under the protection of Saint 
Francis, who, of all the saints, was 
the closest imitator of Our Lord. 
This may seem a bold thing to say, 
but we have the authority of a very 
saintly Pontiff for the statement. 
Today a singular dignity will be 
conferred on this historic parish 
and on this splendid edifice, which, 
surrounded by the beauty of Irish 
mountains, woods and waters, is 
surely a fitting nursery for purity 
and chastity. You have come from 
beautiful Irish homes to take on a 
great responsibility; you have 
learned obedience to God’s Will, 
which is the greatest test of all. It 
is easy enough to be obedient to 
God’s Will when our paths lie in 
pleasant ways, but when obedience 
runs counter to our natural yearn- 
ings and feelings it is then we often 
find it hard to obey. However, God 
will help you to persevere. He will 
strengthen you for the great work 
which lies before you on the Mis- 
sion fields. You are worthy daugh- 
ters of Saint Brigid, and will be the 





His Excellency, Most Rev. Dr. Lyons, Bishop of Kilmore, with the Sisters of the 
Atonement and Group of Novices at Rossinver in October, 1942. 
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successors of the Apostles, who in 
the golden age which succeeded the 
coming of St. Patrick, reflected the 
sublime light of Faith on the dark- 
ness of foreign lands. You will be 
the successors of those who in later 
days were compelled to fly from 
their beloved land and who brought 
the word of Christ to the farthest 
ends of the earth. You will go forth 
to seek souls for Christ on the high- 
ways and byways of the world. The 
missionary spirit which has been 
abroad in Ireland for the past 
twenty years may be termed the re- 
florescence of the Missionary 
Church of Ireland, which in the 
golden age went forth according to 
the methods of the Irish to save 
souls for Christ. Like these mission- 
aries of the olden days, your task 
will be to bring the light of Irish 
Catholicity into foreign lands, and 
like them you must cultivate gentle- 
ness, austerity and unwearied zeal. 
We all rejoice today with your 
priests, parents, relatives and 
friends, and pray that God may 
give you grace to persevere and 
become good, holy nuns.” 

The following are the postulants 
who received the Habit: Miss 
Peggy McKenna (Sister Mary Fe- 
lix), daughter of Mrs. McKenna 
and the late John McKenna, Manor- 
hamilton; Miss Josephine O’Brien 
(Sister Malachy), daughter of Mr. 
P. O’Brien and Mrs. O’Brien, Man- 
orhamilton; Miss Mary Murphy 
(Sister Mary Paschal), daughter of 
Mrs. Murphy, Drumscraw, Scots- 
town, County Monaghan; Miss An- 
nie Meehan (Sister Mary Eugene), 
daughter of Mrs. Meehan and the 
late Charles Meehan, Latoon, Kil- 
tyclogher; Miss Catherine Chrystal 
(Sister Kiernan), daughter of Mr. 
M. Chrystal and Mrs. Chrystal, Col- 
linsford, Sligo; Miss Katie E. Gil- 
toy (Sister Mary Clement), daugh- 
ter of Mr. Thomas Gilroy and the 
late Mrs. Gilroy, Cornashamshouge, 
Drumshanbo; Miss Ita Flynn (Sis- 
ter Ita), daughter of Mr. Edward 
Flynn and Mrs. Flynn, Mullagh- 
meen, Belturbet, Co. Cavan; Miss 
Bridie McGovern, (Sister Conleth), 
Carrowcarlin, Knockninny, Co. 
Fermanagh. 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


+ + + 
(1) Mother Lurana, No. 2: \M. H., Wisc., $20; Mrs. J. E., Mich., 


$1; S. C., Conn., $3; Dr. - P. D., N Y. C., $1. Total, $4,988.05. 
(2) St. Patrick: J » Pa., $1.03. Tot: al, $4,405.83. 
(3) All Saints: M. r “Ww. ,» oeee; C. L. OB., Cal, 1; X. ¥. Z., OO; 


Anon., $2. Total, $4,094.20. 
(4) St. Margaret of Scotland: $3,769.01. 
® ” Anthony, No. 2 Mrs. J. M., Minn., $1; Mrs. W. B. C., Cal., 
B., ig Ele Wes WOT a Oe Oe, Ge ORLA. LL. W., BM. ¥., Sh: fod . 
ind, $1; x Y. Z., $50. ton al, $3,594.85. 

(6) Sacred Heart, Re. 2 FP. C. N. ¥. $1; CL. OB. Cal. # 
Miss C. H., Mass., $1; Mrs. P., Conn., $1; A. P., N. Y., $1. Total, $3,528.15. 

(7) St. Ann: C. L. O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $2,936.42. 

(8) St. Joseph: C. L. O’B., Cal., $1.50. Total, roe. 

(9) St. Jude: Mrs. E. H. G., Mass., $1; Mrs. R. 
Mrs. F. H. M., Maine, $1. Total, $2,590.35. 

(10) St. Francis Xavier: Friends, Conn., $12. 

(11) Pius X: $2,124.50. 

(12) Father Paul James Francis, No. 4: P. C., ¥., B: L. & 
Mass., $5; Mrs. M. L., Pa., $2; St. Patrick’s Guild, $125 Mrs. N. McD., 
Mass., $1. Total, $1,959.32. 

(13) Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $2.50. 
Total, $1,845.90. 

(14) Our Lady of Lourdes: $1,765.35. 

(15) St. Christopher: G. C. M., Pa. $1; C. L. O’B., Cal. $1.50. 
Total, $1,653.25 

(16) St. Francis of Assisi, No. 2: Pa G., $1. Total, $1,635.55. 

Pa St. Rita: E. J. M., Ohio, $1; C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; Mrs. C. T. J., 
N. Y¥., $1: W. F. L., $50. Total, 1, 33255 

ee Little oo No. 2: C. L. O’B., Cal., $1 
Mrs. McE oo; x. Y. Z., $50. 

(19) hake "$1, 118.05. 

(20) Sacred Shoulder: Mrs. M. A. K., Pa., $5. Total, $1,053.80. 
(21) Father Drumgoole: $945.20. 

(22) St. John the Baptist: $903.85. 

(23) Immaculate er Mrs. P. L. + N. Y., $1. Tots 
(24) Holy Face: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal. Total, $527.45. 
(25) St. Matthias: $425.87. 

(26) Precious Blood: Mrs. J. M., Minn., $1; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal. 
Total, $425.40. 

~— Infant of Prague: Mrs. P. L. . ¥. 1: KD. MY. Bes 
J. 2. Y., $5. Total, $423.75. 

‘aay Our Lady of the Atonement, No. 2: A. J. L., Mass., $5. 
Total, $383.44. 

(29) Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. E. 
Cal., $1. Total, $381.23. 

(30) St. Michael: Total, $350.15. 

(31) Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1.50. 
Total, $323.80. 

(32) Holy Souls: Miss H., Conn., $2. Total, $301.40. 

(33) St. John the Divine: $280.06. .(34) Holy Spirit: $277.35. 

(35) Five Wounds: $274.10. (36) St. Margaret Mary: $261.45. 

(37) Our Sorrowful Mother: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., 50c. Total, $241.35. 

(38) Brother Jude: $234.10. 

(39) Holy Family: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. 

(40) Archangel Raphael: $156.30. ‘ 

(41) Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: Mrs. C. L. O’B., 50c. 
Total, $152.95. 

(42) Sacred Head: $135.45. (43) Brother Philip, No. 3: $94.30. 

(44) Most Holy Trinity: $93.20 en 

(45) Blessed Mother Cabrini: P. C., N. Y., $1; A. L. W., N. Y,, 
$1. Total, $77.20. 

(46) Brother Anthony: T. A. 
Total, $67.85. 

(47) St. Paul: $63.30. (48) Brother Andre: $54.10. (49) Catherine 
Tekakwitha: $25.55. (50) Pius XI: $24.60. (51) St. Teresa of Avila: 
$20.00. (52) St. Gerard Majella: $19.63. 

(53) Our Lady of the Rosary: Mrs. C. 
N. Y., 70c. Total, $11.30. 

(54) St. Clare of Assisi: $9.25. 

(55) Monsignor Baker: J. C., Pa., 50c. 

(56) Our Lady of Victory: $5.50. 


» Be Yo BES 
Total, $2,437.10. 


Ss. Be Many Die Bey OOS 
Total, $1,248.74. 


+h 


A. McC., N. Y., $3; C. L. O'B., 


Total, $193.55. 


M., N. Y., 50c; H. R. D., Conn., $10. 


L.. OB,, Cal, Sc; T. A. M., 


Total, $8.35. 
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During the ceremony His Excel- 
lency was assisted by Rev. J. Brady, 
P. P., Killasnett, and Rev. Father 
Augustine, S. A., Chaplain. 

The Community at present in the 
Mother Mary Lurana House at Ros- 
sinver consists of the Rev. Mother, 
three Sisters, the Chaplain, Rev. Fr. 
Augustine (Walsh), eight novices 
and a number of postulants. 

The following sonnet by Mr. Pa- 
draic J. O’Rourke is written to com- 
memorate the reception ceremony— 


Oh, precious heritage, our Faith 
sublime, 

Shines through the ages and is mir- 
rored now 

In eyes undimmed, on each un- 
clouded brow 

Is set the seal of holiness and Time 

Seems to stand still whilst solemn 
vows are made, 

Oh, great the power of St. Brigid’s 
sway 

Over her chosen ones, for Christ 
arrayed, 

The call of grace has touched the 
hearts of these 

Who leave the world behind, and 
fleeting joys 

Are cast aside, 
broken toys, 

Only one thought is theirs, their 
God to please, 

Only one task in shadowed ways, 
and dim, 

To do His Will and seek out souls 
for Him. 


like childhood’s 


% * * * 


On Thursday, February 25, the 
Community at Graymoor marked 
the third anniversary of the death 
of Brother Ephrem McEwan, S.A. 
The sudden passing of this brother, 
following as it did so soon upon the 
death of the Father Founder in 
1940, plunged the Community inte 
new grief, brightened only by re- 
flection on his exemplary character 
and zeal for the due observance of 
the religious life. A Sung Mass of 
Requiem was offered for the repose 
of his soul this year in the chapel 
of Saint Joseph’s House by the 
Very Rev. Father General, S. A. 


We are happy to announce the 
latest addition to the Saint Mar- 
garet of Scotland Burse, seven 
hundred dollars realized from the 
Annual Reception and Dance spon- 
sored by the three Philadelphia 
branches of the Saint Margaret of 
Scotland Guild. This generous 
donation leaves the Burse very 
close to completion. May God bless 
all those who helped contribute to 


it. 
* of a * 


The Atonement Seminary Unit of 
the Catholic Evidence Guild began 
its preparation for the coming 
street-preaching season by listen- 
ing to an eloquent address given by 
Rev. Dr. Paul Hanley Furfey, head 
of the Department of Sociology at 
the Catholic University. Father 
Furfey has the distinction of being 
one of the earliest pioneers of the 
street-preaching apostolate in Amer- 
ica. His enthusiasm for public ex- 
planations of Catholic teaching by 
qualified laymen and seminarians is 
as strong as ever, in spite of his 
many and varied other activities. 
During his address he stressed the 
great need of bringing the message 
of the Church to the great mass of 
Americans as yet untouched by 
religious activities and counselled 
our Seminarians to be unstinting in 
their willingness to work in this 
cause. 

Another address was given the 
Seminarians by our own Father 
Michael, S.A., also during the 
month of February. Father Michael 
reminded our Friars of the example 





NOTICE 


Our manifold activities in mis- 
sionary and other works entail a 





vast of correspondence 
with a consequent heavy outlay 
for postage. We will be grateful 
if our friends will enclose a few 
extra postage stamps in any letters 


they send us. 


The Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











given by the Father Founder, who 
often used the street-corner as an 
appropriate pulpit from which “the 
man in the street” might hear the 
tidings of the Gospel, and who 
would be greatly pleased to know 
about the activities of the youthful 
Friars in this same field. 


ok a ab * 


It has been our blessed privilege 
for many years to receive a count- 
less number of petitions for remem- 
brance in our Perpetual Novena to 
St. Anthony here at Graymoor. A 
few years ago we decided to enroll 
the Clients of the dear Saint into a 
Legion under his banner, so they 
might be more directly affiliated 
together to share in the treasury of 
spiritual blessings flowing from a 
union of prayer. The number of 
enrolled members at the present 
time exceeds forty thousand. 

We invite our Lamp Readers to 
join St. Anthony’s Legion by send- 
ing in their application and enroll- 
ment offering of one dollar. Ad- 
dress: Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, 
New York. 


* ok * * 


Contributions to our Student’s 
Bread Fund were received from: 


M. McG., N. J., $2; 
Pr. McC. L. 5, N.Y 
Ohio, $10; Mrs. I i 
Mrs. Z. M. B., N. Y., $2; M. 

$1; Mrs. J. B., Pa., $2: D. T., 

$3; L. DeR., N. Y., $1; S. McG., 

Y., $5; T. K., Wis., $7.50; 
. B., Ohio, $5; G. C., Mass., $4.70; 
Wehrle Foundation, Ohio, $50; F. B., 
N. Y., $3; Mrs. J. O. D., Mass., $1; 
M. M., Pa., $5; Mrs. A. C. K., Ind., $1; 
Mrs. J. A., N. Y¥., $2.50; Pvt. A. J. D., 
Ga. %; C. J. RB. Conn, $i: M. D. 
Mass., $2; J. S., N. Y., $20; Mrs. W. 
R. K., Tex., 40c; T. A. M., N. Y., 50c; 
J. C., Mass., $5; V. W., Kans., $3; Mrs 
is ie Eh. 8 i Se. 2: BY. 
$30; J. W., Iowa, $5; Mrs. C., Wis., $1; 
L. C, N. Y., $15; Mrs. W. H. G., Vt. 
$2; Anon., $2; C. McD., Mass., $1; 
A. R., R. L, $1; E. M., L. 1, N. Y., $1; 
K. B., Ohio, $4; A. G., Mich., $5; Mrs. 
R. G., N. Y., $5; L. J. Z., Mass., $2; 
L. DeR., N. Y., $1; W. J. K., N. J., $10; 
Anon., $1; M. R., Mass., $5; A. A, 
N. Y., $2; Mrs. L., Mich., $1. 
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One Lord, One Faith 


By Reverend Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 


“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism; 
one God and Father of all, Who 
is above all, and throughout all, 
and in us all.”—Eph. I. 5-6. 


UR Lord’s atoning sacrifice 
() on Calvary was sufficient to 

blot out the sins and iniqui- 
ties of all mankind. Our Lord’s 
Will to save all men knew no 
bounds of language, race or national 
heritage. On the night before He 
died, Our Saviour prayed “That 
they all may be one... even as 
You and I are one... that the world 
may believe that You have sent 
Me.” He asked His Heavenly 
Father that the life-giving graces 
won for mankind on Calvary might 
stream out into the whole world and 
cleanse every nation from the loath- 
some stains of sin. He pleaded 
with God the Father that the souls 
of all men might be incorporated in 
His Mystical Body, the Holy Catho- 
lic Church. 

This prayer of Christ for unity 
among His followers we make our 
own during the Church Unity 
Octave. We ask Almighty God that 
the prayer of Our Redeemer be ful- 
filled, that all men may come to see 
that He is the “way, the truth, and 
the life,” that in Him is centered 
all their hope of attaining eternal 
life. 

Let us not forget that this prayer 
of Jesus was offered on the occa- 
sion of His Last Supper, His 
institution for His followers of the 
great Sacrament of the Eucharist. 
In this Sacrament Jesus lives with 
us forever. Under the mystic veils 


of bread and wine, Christ con- 
tinues to be for us the “way”. The 
life of grace lives or dies in ac- 
cordance with our degree of partici- 
pation in the Holy Mysteries of the 
Altar. 


And so it is, that when we 


ING i 





Editor’s Note: 

We are glad to note an ever- 
growing interest among Catholics 
of the Latin rite in the beauty and 
spiritual impressiveness inherent in 
the offering of the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass as celebrated in the 
different Eastern rites in com- 
munion with the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
Rome. During the Church Unity 
Octave period in January last the 
Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrys- 
ostom (the Holy Sacrifice) in the 
was of- 
The sermon, 


Byzantine-Slavonic Rite, 
fered at Graymoor. 
as preached by Father Dunstan, 
S.A., and given here, emphasized 
our unity in “One Lord, one 
Faith” in accordance with Our 


Lord’s Will that “all be One.” 











pray for Christian Unity, we must 
associate ourselves with Jesus in the 
atoning Sacrifice of His Body and 
Blood. 

During the eight day period of 
the Church Unity Octave, we have 
supplicated God the Father for the 
fulfilment of Our Lord’s prayer 
each morning at the Holy Sacrifice. 
This morning we again assemble to 
worship Our Heavenly King by an 
act of corporate worship, in which 
Christ, at once Priest and Victim, 
offers Himself in expiation for our 
sins and opens to us the channels 
of grace—even participation in the 
Divine Life itself. We recognize 
that the external forms of the Mass 
this morning are different than what 
they have been during the week, 
but in our hearts and minds we 
know that the same Holy Sacrifice 
is being offered at the Altar. The 
externals are different—yes, the 
language of the Mass today is not 
Latin, but Slavonic; the priest 
wears vestments that are not fa- 


miliar to all of us; the Host to be 
consecrated is leavened, not azyme; 
the action of the Holy Sacrifice fol- 
lows a pattern that is unusual to 
most of us. None of these super- 
ficial variations lessens the fact the 
Christ Our Lord will come to us at 
the words of consecration uttered 
by the priest, and that we are pre- 
paring ourselves for that great 
moment by litanies, Scriptural read- 
ings and chants of adoration.. 

For “the Church of Jesus Christ 
is neither Latin, nor Greek, nor 
Slav, but Catholic.” Catholic means 
universal. The Church shows forth 
her universality by preserving in 
the various forms of her Liturgy 
the rites and customs hallowed by 
centuries of usage, be these Eastern 
or Western, Greek or Latin, Byzan- 
tine or Roman, While she is above 
all nations, the Church has an af- 
fectionate interest in the cultures of 
different times and peoples. She 
knows no unwillingness to adapt 
the best features of different types 
of human expression — different 
languages, different musical herit- 
ages, different attitudes of prayer— 
for the glory of God and the edifica- 
tion of men. 

But we are present in this Chapel 
as worshippers, not as spectators. 
We have come to pray to God for 
Christian Unity, not to gaze upon 
an elaborate religious spectacle. Be- 
cause we have decided to attend 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in a 
rite other than our own, we ought 
not let the occasion pass without 
some reflection on the devotional 
gains we may be able to accom- 
plish by so doing. Let us try to 
enumerate briefly a few of them. 

In the first place, we notice that 
the choir plays an important part 
in the Holy Sacrifice, alternating 
with the priest in singing the 
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beautiful chants of the Liturgy. In 
churches of the Byzantine Rite, 
Orthodox as well as Catholic, the 
faithful participate in the Mass to 
a greater degree than which we of 
the West do, at least at the present 
time. Even where the faithful may 
be poor and uneducated, as in 
Europe and the Near East, the 
fervent among them, from their 
youth, have learned the liturgical 
chants. When they attend Church 
on Sundays and Feastdays they go 
prepared to participate corporately 
in the worship of God. They form 
part of the Mystical Body of Christ; 
they are anxious to join with the 
priest in renewing the Oblation of 
Calvary. We of the West, so per- 
sonal in our devotions even at 
liturgical offices, could profit much 
by their example. 

By joining in the chants of the 
Mass the people gain more than a 
passing acquaintance with the great 
mysteries of the Trinity, the Incar- 
nation, the Redemption—mysteries 
vital to our faith as Christians. The 
reality of Christ’s presence among 
them is emphasized in the beautiful 
hymns of praise and adoration that 
accompany the Eucharistic action. 
The position of Our Blessed Lady 
in the Redemption is made abun- 
dantly clear time and again during 
the Mass. During the office of 
Preparation the Priest says: “O 
Mother of God, the wellspring of 
salvation, show us thy compassion! 
Look down upon us poor sinners! 
Show us thy power as always! 
Trusting in thee we cry out ‘Hail, 
as did Gabriel, the chief of the 
Angels.” When preparing the ele- 
ments of bread and wine for the 
Sacrifice, the priest implores the 
mediatorship of Mary, for, as he 
divides the host before Mass 
begins, he says: “In honor of and 
in commemoration of our most 
blessed Lady, the Mother of God 
and ever-Virgin Mary. Through her 
intercession, O Lord, we ask Thee 
to accept this sacrifice upon the 
heavenly Altar.” At the first 
Litany of the Holy Liturgy, we are 
asked to call to our minds “The 
most holy, immaculate, most 
blessed and glorious Lady, the 


Mother of God and ever-virgin 
Mary” so that we may commend 
“ourselves, each other, and all our 
life unto Christ our God.” Again 
and again, as the Mass goes on, 





ARCHBISHOP URGES HOLY 
HOUR FOR CHURCH UNITY 


In a letter addressed to the 
priests of his Archdiocese, Most 
Rev. Francis Beckman of Dubuque 
makes an earnest recommendation 
that they arrange “a Holy Hour 
for Church Unity once a month— 
an hour spent pleading before the 
Eucharistic King for the conver- 
sion of Red Russia, and for the 
speedy return to the 
Holy Church of the 
schismatics and _ all 
everywhere.” 


bosom of 
Orthodox 


schismatics 











Our Blessed Lady is called upon to 
help us render true satisfaction and 
atonement to God. Her preroga- 
tives are extolled, her powers nar- 
rated, that the sacrifice we make 
may be pleasing to God. By con- 
trast our own Latin liturgy, while 
lofty and noble, is cold and re- 
strained. We are very careful to 
be precise when we mention the 
Mother of God at Mass; they go 
out of their way to praise the 
Mother of God, through whom 
salvation came to the world. To her 
they cry, “Open for us the door of 
thy mercy, O Mother of God! In 
thee do we hope—may we not be 
confounded—through thee may we 
be delivered from all adversities— 
for thou art the salvation of all 
Christian people!” 

Besides making more vivid the 
great truths of the New Dispensa- 
tion to the people, the Oriental 
Liturgy promotes the practice of 
the spiritual life. To the Oriental 
Christian, the Divine Liturgy brings 
the court of heaven down to earth. 
The devout worshipper literally 
sees Christ in Glory at the altar, 
and becomes all the more aware of 
his own unworthiness to participate 
fully in the vision of God. At the 
very beginning of the Preparation 
the priest does pray: ‘Have mercy 


on us, O Lord, have mercy on us! 
For we are sinners devoid of all 
defense. We can offer Thee only 
this supplication: Have mercy on 
us!” Again and again the worship- 
per is made conscious of his own 
unworthiness to know and love God, 
except through the mercy and love 
of God Himself. The idea is ex- 
pressed very clearly in a chant of 
the feast known as that of the 
“Divine Communion”: “O Lord, 
Who was born of a virgin, forgive 
me my faults and purify my heart 
by making it the temple of Thine 
adorable Body and Blood; do not 
cast me away, O God, for Thy 
mercy is boundless!” The frequent 
repetition of man’s confession of 
sinfulness, coupled with the earnest 
expression of repentance and the 
desire to make reparation for the 
offenses committed, makes the 
Mass a means of keeping the wor- 
shipper on the upward path of 
righteousness. The knowledge that 
Christ Himself, in His glorified 
humanity and in His omnipotent 
divinity, continues to call him to 
follow on the hard road of sacrifice 
and _ self-denial, encourages the 
Eastern Catholic to renew his 
resolutions to virtuous living at 
every celebration of the Liturgy. 
While our own Latin Mass very 
frequently brings these same 
prayerful thoughts to our attention, 
it lacks the constant stress on the 
inspirational theme of man’s un- 
worthiness in the presence of God. 

Finally, one more thought on the 
Eastern Liturgy. At every celebra- 
tion of the Mass in the Byzantine 
Rite the priest and people pray for 
the Unity that Christ wished for 
His Church. Again and again the 
congregation is asked to pray for 
“the peace of the whole world, the 
welfare of the holy Churches, and 
the union of all.” Let us remem- 
ber, too, that in Catholic Eastern 
Churches, Our Holy Father the 
Pope is prayed for during the Mass 
not once, but many times, and by 
name. Eastern Catholics know full 


well the great blessings that flow 
from true religious unity with the 
Vicar of Christ’s flock. 

The Church Unity Octave should 
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impress all with a greater love for 
the straying sheep who know not 
the Unity that Christ desired for 
them. Of all the separated Chris- 
tians in the world, we have found 
that the Orthodox peoples of the 
East are closest to us in the chief 
doctrines of the Faith. They num- 
ber about a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of souls. Were they to re- 
unite with us, the Catholicity of the 
Church would be manifest to all 
men. Who could tell of the extent 
of the advance that might be made 
by such a Church in preaching to 
the world the teachings of Christ? 

But if such a day should dawn at 
last, the newcomers to the fold 
would be Eastern in culture and rite. 
They would continue to use the 
beautiful liturgies of Saint John 
Chrysostom and Saint Basil, just as 
do our faithful brethren of the 
Byzantine-Slavonic Rite. We can 
help hasten the day of Reunion if 
all of us resolve to take a more 
sympathetic interest in our own 
Eastern Catholic brethren, if all of 
us determine to love them as fellow 
members of the Mystical Body. 
Then those outside the Church 
would have to realize that, just as 
our Holy Fathers at Rome have 
constantly told us, the Catholic 
Church is truly catholic, not West- 
ern, and truly universal, not Latin. 

May Almighty God, moved by 
the prayers of us poor sinners, grant 
this one petition of the Church 
Unity Octave—the return of the 
Oriental separatists—be fulfilled in 
our own day! May Our Heavenly 
King inspire at last the shepherds 
of the wandering sheep to turn once 
more to the Fold of Peter, com- 
forted by the assurance of the 
Catholic world that their venerable 
tites will be cherished and pro- 
tected. May the great Saints and 
Doctors of the Eastern Church 
prevail upon the Divine Goodness 
for the return of the Greek, Slav 
and Semitic nations of the Orient 
to the life-giving Unity of the Body 
of Christ. And may Mary, Mother 
of God, “‘all-holy, immaculate, ever- 
virgin” bless our prayers for this 
end, making them acceptable in the 
sight of the Divine Majesty. 
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Invoke Saint Anthony in Your 
Need Through the 


Perpetual Novena 
at 


Graymoor 


In these days of sadness and anxiety we are sustained and 
comforted by the divine gift of Faith expressed through our 
prayers. It is prayer that lends heaven to earth; the supplications 
sent up to the Throne of God fall back to earth like a soft dew 
to refresh hearts parched by the burning breath of sorrow. 

For seven hundred years St. Anthony of Padua has been a 
willing and gracious intercessor in Heaven for every variety of 
human need and his pleading has not been in vain. Since we 
started our Perpetual Novena in his honor here at Graymoor over 
thirty years ago, we have been given constant proof of the efficacy 
of the Saint’s influence by the many letters of gratitude from 
Clients who approached him in humility and fervent faith, mind- 
ful always, that whatever the favor sought, it should be granted 
only if in accordance with the Holy Will of God. 

We will be glad to receive petitions for remembrance in the 
Perpetual Novena to Saint Anthony at Graymoor. A new Novena 
begins every Tuesday. Address: Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 

Below we append a few of the many letters expressing grati- 
tude for Divine favors received through the intercession of the 
good Saint of Padua: 


M. B., Boston, Mass.: Enclosed is an offering which I promised 
St. Anthony if I received a special favor. 

M. L. C., Chicago, Ill: My brother and I promised this offering 
to St. Anthony for bread if my brother was successful in passing his 
examination for entrance to the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. 

E. W. H., East Orange, N. J.:_| Enclosed you will find an offering 
for St. Anthony’s Bread, which I send in thanksgiving for St. Anthony’s 
guidance, protection and favors. I am very happy to be able to send 
something which may in turn help others. 

W. B., Woodside, Long Island, N. Y.: Sometime ago I took an 
examination and with St. Anthony’s help I passed. I am enclosing this 
offering in honor of St. Anthony. 

Mrs. O. B., Hartford, Conn.: 
My favor was granted. 
thanksgiving to Saint Anthony. 

M. A. D., Flushing, N. Y.: 


for recovery of my health. 


I am glad to let you know that your 
prayers were answered. Enclosed offering in 
Sometime ago I wrote to beg prayers 
I promised a donation and also that the 
receiving of this petition might be told. I am now quite recovered, 
thanks to all your prayers and St. Anthony’s help. I am enclosing a 
donation and wish it were ten times this amount. 

Mrs. C. C. W., Washington, Ind.: In thanksgiving for favors re- 
ceived from St. Anthony and the Sacred Heart, three special favors 


received. I promised a donation if my prayers were answered. 








The Secularization of Saciely 


By Liam Brophy, B.Ph. 


46 HE present difficulties and 
T distresses are so striking 
an argument of the Chris- 
tian philosophy,” writes the present 
Holy Father in an Encyclical Letter, 
“that they well point men’s minds 
towards the Truth as nothing else 
would. . . . Today, the false views 
held in earlier times have been 
amalgamated with new inventions 
and new conceptions of the human 
mind. And this perverse position 
has been pushed so far that nothing 
is left but confusion and disorder. 
The cries and axioms of laicism, as 
it is called, become the basis of all 
civil relations—a process which now 
sets in more actively every day and 
is greeted with nothing but con- 
gratulations. It is doubtful whether 
there ever has been an age in which 
men’s spirits were so broken by 
despair, so busily alive to the dif- 
ficulties of proving any remedy for 
their disorders.” 

Since the beginning of the four- 
teenth century European civiliza- 
tion has been undergoing a process 
of secularization which has in- 
creased with the advance of time, 
till it has arrived in our day at a 
crisis where it is in peril of inevita- 
ble destruction. This civilization 
tion of ours—that is, of Christen- 
dom—spreading over Europe and 
the New World, and sending tribu- 
taries into Africa and Asia, was the 
creation of the Catholic Church, 
which had preserved all that was 
best in the Graeco-Roman culture. 
To her Europe owes its cultural 
unity, which, more than any culture 
in the past, has been the creation of 
a religious tradition. 

An examination of the growth 
and development of the seculariz- 
ing process will show how insepa- 
rable is our civilization from the 
Catholic philosophy of life, and 





Editor’s Note: 

We are indebted to the Irish 
Catholic (Dublin) and the author, 
Mr. Brophy, for the privilege of 
sharing with our readers, this most 
interesting and informative article 
in which Mr. Brophy points to 
the festering sores resulting from 
Luther’s so-called Reformation, and 
that 
threatens the extinction of all that 


now erupting in a way 
is best in European culture unless 
mankind submits to the unifying 


authority of the Church. 











how grave is the danger which 
threatens it when it abandons that 
philosophy —the gravest affecting 
it, says Belloc, since first it took on 
its essential character, between 
1,900 and 1,600 years ago. 

How It BEGAN 


The beginnings of the seculariza- 
tion of European society are to be 
found in the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. Previously that so- 
ciety had been bound together by 
ecclesiastical authority, reaching a 
splendid harmonized unity during 
the Middle Ages. Kenelm Digby 
has given us an inspiring picture of 
those fertile ages when all Europe 
was one in the Faith: 

“The Middle Ages were ages of 
highest grace to men; ages of Faith; 
ages when all Europe was Catholic, 
when vast temples were seen to rise 
in every place of human concourse 
to give glory to God... . ages of 
sanctity which witnessed a Beda, an 
Alcuin, a Bernard, a Francis, and 
crowds which followed them as 
they did Christ; ages of vast and 
beneficent intelligence, in which it 
pleased the Holy Spirit to display 
the power of the seven gifts, in the 
life of an Anselm, a Thomas of 
Aquin, and the saintly flock whose 


steps a cloister guarded; ages of the 
highest civil virtue, which gave 
birth to the laws and institutions of 
an Edward, a Louis, a Suger; ages 
of the noblest art which beheld a 
Giotto, a Michelangelo, a _ Raf- 
faelo, a Dominichino; ages of 
poetry which heard an Avitus, a 
Caedmon, a Dante, a Shakespeare, 
a Calderon; ages of more than 
mortal heroism which produced a 
Tancred and a Godfrey; ages of 
majesty which knew a Charle- 
magne, an Alfred and the sainted 
youth who bore the lily.” 

This unified Europe was the an- 
tithesis of modern Europe, with her 
multiple national independent states 
and “thousand sects battling.” 

With the Renaissance came the 
disintegration of that unity. It was 
a breaking away from the medi- 
aeval culture, not, as has been often 
supposed, on religious grounds, but 
from national motives. It was a 
harkening back to the days of 
pagan antiquity, to the splendor of 
a past which seemed magnificent in 
proportion as the present appeared 
alien and uncouth. The cult of the 
beautiful was practised with reli- 
gious zeal. The humanists turned 
their backs on the subtleties of 
Scholastic philosophy for the bril- 
liance of Platonic thought. They 
rejected what seemed to be an over- 
complicated system of Christian 
ethics for the simplicity of the 
ancients. 


RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION 


But while the south of Europe 
had its splendid traditions upon 
which to draw, the north had no 
such cultural background. “North- 
ern Europe,” says Christopher 


Dawson, “could only assert its cul- 
tural independence by a remould- 
ing and a transformation of the 
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Lord, tho Shall Bear Chat Day? 


vie 
\oe/ 
Lord, who shall bear that day, so dread, so splendid, 
When we shall see Thy angel hovering o’er 
This sinful world, with hand to heaven extended, 
And hear him swear by Thee that time’s no more? 
When earth shall feel Thy fast consuming ray— 
Who, mighty God, oh who shall bear that day? 


When through the world Thy awful call hath sounded— 
“Wake, oh ye dead, to judgment wake, ye dead 

And from the clouds, by seraph eyes surrounded, 
The Saviour shall put forth His radiant head; 

While earth and heaven before Him pass away— 
Who, mighty God, oh who shall bear that day? 


When, with a glance, the eternal Judge shall sever 
Earth’s evil spirit from the pure and bright, 

And say to those, “Depart from Me for ever! 
To these, “Come, dwell with Me in endless light!” 

When each and all in silence take their way— 
Who, mighty God, oh who shall bear that day? 


pe 


pe 


—St. Thomas More. 








Christian tradition itself in accord- 
ance with its national genius. The 
Renaissance of Northern Europe 
was the Reformation.” Luther’s 
revolt, too, was a reaction against 
the complicated in favor of the 
simple, ‘‘a revolt against asceticism, 
the intellectualism of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas, against the Latin tradi- 
tion.” It was violently opposed to 
the monastic and contemplative 
ideal, and thereby sets the minds of 
men on the road of material pro- 
gress at the cost of the spiritual 
life. 

The Protestant Reformation re- 
sembled the Renaissance in many 
respects. Both movements, as Daw- 
son points out, represent a secular- 
ization of life—a reaction from the 
cloister to the world, from the 
monastic ideal of religious contem- 


plation to the active life of lay 
society. It was an age of explora- 
tion and discoveries. Astronomy, 
it seemed, was taking the roof from, 
geology the ground from, the old 
Faith. Rapid advances were made 
in science, and the material world 
gained supremacy over the spiritual 
in the minds of scholars. 


Contact Must BE RE-ESTABLISHED 


The dualism which the Reforma- 
tion had initiated between the inner 
life of the conscience and the 
external practical life of worldly 
affairs spread to all domains of 
human activity. In philosophy it 
resulted in the Cartesian system 
which set up a complete dichotomy 
between mind and body; in culture 
it brought about a severance of reli- 
gion and science, in politics it cul- 
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minated in the laissez faire ot 
Liberalism. In Protestant countries 
wealth increased with the growth of 
physical knowledge; Capitalism, 
the root of all our modern social 
unrest, arose; the fundamental idea 
of authority became confused till it 
became identified with force and 
dictatorship. Forces arose such as 
Nationalism, Humanism, Positiv- 
ism, which claimed to be a substitute 
for Christianity, and Rationalism, 
which had its roots in private judg- 
ment, claimed that the human 
reason is the only arbiter between 
what is good and what is evil, be- 
tween the false and the true. Social- 
ism has reached its logical conclu- 
sion in Communism, the most 
materialistic social creed that the 
world has ever witnessed. 

But the process of secularization 
has reached its ne plus ultra. It 
cannot advance further without de- 
stroying itself and ruining the entire 
fabric of European culture. Contact 
must be established once more be- 
tween the social-political world and 
Christianity, between science and 
religion, between the spiritual and 
material if that culture is not to 
perish. The Catholic Church is the 
only force on earth that can bring 
about that reconciliation. What 
Digby so clearly foresaw in Eng- 
land, Chateaubriand prophesied in 
France, as did Novalis, though a 
non-Catholic, in Germany —the 
civilization of Europe must submit 
to the unifying authority of the 
Church or be irreparably broken. 
Our Holy Father has made a most 
earnest appeal to the nations of 
Europe to return to that doctrine 
which welded them together and 
formed them in the days of their 
greatness, warning them that secu- 
larization of society is not a sign of 
progress, but of decay, of devital- 
ization and ultimate death. 





THE DIVINE COMMAND: 





BE EMPLOYED IN 


“GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS THAT NOTHING BE LOST THAT MAY 
EXTENDING THE KINGDOM OF GOD.” 


A little sacrifice, a little self-denial in this holy season of Lent to help our Missionary Priests and Sisters in 
their work of mercy and charity among the poor will mean “a gathering of the fragments” if sent in the form of 
an alms to our Mission-Aid Society, The Union That Nothing Be Lost, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 


















By Sister M. Innocentia, S.A. 


doesn’t it, that we were listen- 

ing to the merry Christmas 
bells and the joyous carols, filling 
our hearts full of love for the Little 
One who for love of us was content 
to lie in a manger. But, how the 
time has flown! Here we are in the 
middle of March—and Lent is 
upon us already! Lent — with its 
quiet invitation to self-denial — to 
sacrifice. Lent — with its touching 
reminders of the loving, suffering 
Heart of Our Blessed Lord! Yes, 
all are aware of that quiet invita- 
tion to self-denial . . . but for us, 
who are lovers of Christ and of His 
Missions, sacrifice may serve a 
double purpose. We may sacrifice, 
not only because it is Lent, a time 
of penance and prayer, but we may 
sacrifice also for the souls for whom 
Christ died. 

Now just to show you how others 
have done it, and are doing it, let 
me quote some really interesting 
incidents, of which the Vincentian 
Fathers tell in their mission maga- 
zine. Father Edward Brennan tells 
us: 

“Out in Denver, Colorado, during 
the Lenten season, a girl about 
seventeen years old wanted to aid 
the Chinese missions by giving up 
something of extraordinary impor- 
tance during Lent. This young lady 
had a hobby—collecting nickels of 
an issue difficult to acquire. During 
the two years that she had been 
working at this hobby she had col- 
lected several hundred nickels. 
This pastime had given her many 
hours of pleasure and happiness. 
Yet she wished to make an extra- 
ordinary sacrifice during Lent for 
the Missions. So she turned over 
her entire collection to one of the 
missionaries from China. 

“In one of our larger Catholic 


1: seems such a short time ago, 





Christ 

share, by self-denial and prayer, in 

a mission of mercy and love for the 
pagan children everywhere. 


calleth the little ones to 


Colleges, whose name we cannot 
reveal, this incident took place. 
After the annual prom had taken 
place there was a considerable sum 
of money set aside for the use of 
the Senior class. This money was 
to be given as a memorial by the 
graduating class to the school. But 
instead of leaving their money for 
something that would be put in a 
dusty corner to be soon forgotten, 
they gave the entire memorial to the 
missions. 


“In one of the largest cities of 
the South, the nurses of one of the 
most prominent Catholic hospitals 
wanted to do something during Lent 
that would entail some sacrifice. 
Many of them had the habit of go- 
ing to the drug store or to the com- 
missary a couple of times a day for 
a “coke”. Others would buy candy, 
each day. So the nurses themselves 
put a self-sacrifice bank in a con- 


spicuous place. Each day instead 
of dropping in at the drug store for 
a coke, candy, etc., they put the 
equivalent amount in the self- 
sacrifice bank. At the end of Lent 
it isn’t hard to venture a guess as to 
the amount that was saved in this 
manner. What did they do with the 
money? Yes, your guess is exactly 
right—they turned it over to the 
missions. 

“In the city of New Orleans, in 
the poorer sections, the young 
boys wanted to do something for 
the missions. Their funds however 
were very limited. However, with 
the ingenuity of youth when it 
really wants something, each of 
them rigged up a shoe-shining out- 
fit. Armed with these kits they 
went to the busiest parts of the 
town, set up their kits and shined 
shoes for the missions. 

“A young lad in one of our East- 
ern States was run over by an auto 
and was at the point of death. In 
his life he had been an ardent 
stamp collector. Just a short while 
before he died he called his mother 
to his bed and told her to give his 
collection to the missions. This 
was his last will and testament, for 
it was his only big earthly pos- 
session.” 

Now, what can I possibly add to 
these items of self-sacrifice? Only 
the words of Our Blessed Lord 
Himself —“‘Go, and do in like 
manner!” Yes, and if each one will 
do likewise, what a rich harvest of 
ransomed babies we will be able to 
offer our Risen Lord at Easter! 

And may His Easter joy and 
peace fill all your hearts to over- 
flowing ! 

oS * * * 


As we stated last month, many 
of the letters which accompany 
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gifts for the work of our Holy 
Childhood branch of the Union- 
That-Nothing-Be-Lost, stress the 
fact that the donation is a material 
token of gratitude to God for some 
temporal or spiritual intention 
granted through Divine favor. This 
is, indeed, an ideal way to show 
appreciation for blessings received 
By way of illustration read the few 
letters here quoted: 


M. K., Malden, Mass.: “I am en- 
closing a check for five dollars for 
the ransom of a pagan baby for my 
special intention, and request it be 
named Mary Frances in memory of 
my mother whom I lost almost a 
year ago. This is the first baby I 
have ransomed, but hope it won’t 
be the last. I have started saving 
all the pennies I receive in change 
toward the next one as I did for 
the first.” 

Now, if we only knew the shops 
in which you trade—we could let 
the clerks know that you would be 
delighted to receive your change in 
pennies! Or would that be a little 
unfair? At any rate, more power 
to the pennies! God bless you! 


R. J. R., Pittsburgh, Pa.: “En- 
closed find money order for five 
dollars to ransom a pagan baby 
and name her Lurana Mary Francis 
in honor of Mother Lurana.” 


And we can just picture Mother's 
delight at seeing another little soul 
made by Baptism the temple of the 
Blessed Trinity! 


%* * * 


The contributors to our Pagan 
Baby Fund since last report were: 


C8. 5.8. Bs B.S Bm Fe 
$5; G. P., Mass., $5; L. B., N. Y., $5; 
J. J. MeN., N. Y., $10; T. W. C., Minn., 
$5; Anon., $20; Mrs. J. M., Pa. $5; 
A. A. G., Mass., $5; K. R., Mich., $5; 
D. W. L., Mass., $5; J. G., Ill, $10; 


(rs. A. R., Ohio, $10; V. W., Kans., $5; 
*. McC., Conn., $5; A. K., Md., $5; 
J. D. S., Okla., $5; J. H., Ill, $10; Mrs. 
J. H., Mass., $10; Miss K. C., N. Y,, 
$10; Mrs. W. B., Ohio, $5; J. M. B., 
N. Y., $5; Anon., $10; St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Wis., $5. 
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Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor 


The most ideal place for ladies to spend a week-end holiday or a 
regular vacation in a religious atmosphere, amid a beautiful and healthful 
environment, is Our Lady’s Hostel, conducted by the Franciscan Sisters of 
the Atonement at Graymoor. 

It is a spiritual treat to be at Graymoor for Sunday Mass and other 
religious services which are observed with great reverence and devotion. 
Guests at the Hostel are always deeply edified. 

The nearest railroad station is Peekskill, on the New York Central 
lines. Ten minutes by taxi bring the guests to the Hostel. For reservations 
apply to the Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, 


New York. 














Graymoor 
Tabernacle 


Guild 


By specializing in the mak- 
ing of Gothic Vestments of 
the most approved form, the 
Graymoor Sisters have de- 
servedly won the high com- 
mendation of ecclesiastical 
critics. 

Write for price list of 
Vestments and Copes. 


Address: 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS 
OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 















He Loaued His Neighbor 


of barbed wire into the box 
of the pick-up truck. He 
stepped back, smack into a puddle 
of muddy water. Edford’s main 
street was dotted with little pools, 
from the heavy rain of last night. 

He hopped to the sidewalk. 
Dressed in blue-checked wool shirt, 
open at the throat, and bright blue 
denim overalls, he surveyed the 
supplies he’d just purchased. 
Barbed wire, staples, and a new 
wire stretcher. That ought to be 
enough to repair all the fences on 
the farm and keep them from get- 
ting into any more trouble with the 
neighbors. 

Especially the folks across the 
road. Nothing but an old crab, Leo 
muttered as he slid back of the 
wheel of the truck. He’d only met 
the man that one time, didn’t even 
know his name. The mailbox said 
F. Engel. But from first impression 
Leo certainly didn’t like him. 

He got the truck into gear, drove 
to the end of the block, made a 
U-turn, heading back up the main 
street. Leo had passed the hard- 
ware store when he saw the man 
on the sidewalk in front of the Fair 
Store. The figure seemed vaguely 
familiar. On closer inspection he 
recognized F. Engel. 

The street at this point was a 
veritable Chain O’Lakes. Leo 
glanced from the water holes to the 
broad back of neighbor Engel. . . 
and grinned mischievously. He 
nosed the truck towards the largest 
pool and stepped on the gas. 

He kept his eyes dead ahead as 
the truck hit the water. The force 
of the water, like loose gravel, 
slowed the wheels momentarily. He 
wanted to glance toward the curb, 
but didn’t quite dare. 


L« CASPER threw the roll 


Leo’s face lost its grin very 
quickly, as a sharp scream cut the 
air. A woman’s scream! Leo 
glanced back and was horrified to 
see a young woman standing be- 
tween Engel and the street and that 
she had received his mud bath. 

Leo ran the truck to the curb, was 
cut of the cab even before it 


stopped. He approached the two 
on the run. 

“Oh, you, you...” the girl sput- 
tered. Her coat fairly dripped 


muddy water. About half a pint of 
it had caught her flush on her right 


cheek. ‘You careless fool.” 

“He done it on purpose,” Engel 
put in. 

“Oh, I’m sorry. I’m awfully 


sorry, miss,” Leo really meant it. 
How could he have made such a 
mistake? Where did she come 
from? Who was she? She looked 
awfully pretty, even with a dirty 
face. “If you... if you'll send 
your coat along when the laundry 
truck from the city comes around, 
I'll pay for it,” Leo volunteered. 

“Trying to get even, eh, young 
fellow?” Engel asked. 

The girl stopped brushing at her 
coat. ‘What do you mean, dad?” 

“Why, him and his dad are the 
ones who bought the Ladlin farm 
and moved in last week.” 

“Oh!” she said coldly and started 
walking away. 

“About the coat...” he ventured. 

“You needn’t bother,” she flung 
over her shoulder. 


Of all the rotten luck, Leo 


reflected, as he bounced along in the 
old truck towards the farm. Maybe 
he should have stayed at his job in 
the city instead of persuading his 
dad to help him buy a farm. But 
no, he was tired of being cooped up 
in a smelly factory, wanted a place 


=By Raymond Schroeder 


where he could breathe. They 
probably should have purchased an 
up-to-date farm instead of the 
broken down Ladlin place. But he 
was young and strong and felt he 
could get things in shape. Because 
the farm buildings and fences were 
in such poor shape they’d been able 
to buy the property at a reason- 
able figure. 

But it was tough starting out by 
having arguments with your neigh- 
bors. Leo didn’t want to be out-of- 
friends with anyone, and especially 
when living on a farm. Things 
might have been different if the 
fences on the farm were in good 
repair. But then if Engel hadn't 
forgotten to close his yard gate his 
cows wouldn’t have run out onto 
the road, across the road and into 
their corn field. 

Leo’s dad had been watching and 
arrived on the scene about the same 
time as Engel. The cows hadn't 
done much damage, the corn was 
only 18 inches tall, but there’d been 
some hot words between the two 
men. Leo arrived too late to 
smooth things over. 

The following day their horses 
broke through one of the rickety 
fences lining the pasture. They 
crossed the road and broke three of 
Engel’s fence posts trying to reach 
his choice alfalfa. That didn’t help 
matters any. 

And now he’d splashed the man’s 
daughter with muddy water. Leo 
groaned as he turned the truck into 
the yard. He hadn’t even suspected 
that their neighbor had a daughter. 

He was unloading the wire when 
his dad came up. “Well, I’m going 
to fix that smart aleck across the 
road,” John Casper said. 

“You’re going to what?” Leo 
asked. 
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“I sent him a bill for ten dollars 
for the corn his cows ruined the 
other day.” 

“You sent him a bill? But, dad, 
didn’t our horses break some of his 
fence posts?” 

“We can fix that up all right but 
he can’t replace ‘the corn his cows 
ate and stepped down,” the elder 
Casper said. 

Next day they received a bill 
from Engel, for the three broken 
posts, also in the amount of ten 
dollars. 

On Sunday Leo saw Engel’s 
daughter without any mud on her 
face. It was during eight o’clock 
Mass at St. James’. She was in the 
third row ahead of him. He had 
the hardest time keeping his mind 
on the Mass. How could he square 
things with them? What could he 
do to win their friendship? It was 
unheard of that two families, 
Catholic families too, and neighbors 
at that, living almost directly across 





She was in the third row ahead of him. 
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the road from each other, should be 
on the “outs”. 

While rummaging through the 
scattered Sunday papers, looking 
for the “funnies”, Leo found the 
bill from Engel, for his alleged ten 
dollars’ damage. His first impulse 
was to toss it into the kitchen stove. 
He’d already raised the stove lid 
when he hesitated, studied the bill 
closely. Suppose he paid the 
amount Engel asked for damages. 
Ten dollars was a ridiculous amount 
to ask for three broken fence posts 
worth about twenty cents apiece, 
and a few mouthfuls of alfalfa. 
Engel himself probably didn’t ex- 
pect them to pay it. But if he paid 
it, without telling his dad about it, 
maybe it might help to square 
things between the two families. 

Leo slipped the statement into his 
pocket. Later in the day he wrote 
out a check, slipped it and the bill 
into an envelope. He drove to Ed- 
ford, mailed the letter direct at the 


post office, so Engel would receive 
it with the rural carrier Monday 
morning. 

Leo dropped the letter into the 
slot in the door of the post office, 
and turning quickly, almost collided 
with a young lady. 

“Oh, excuse me,” he said. Then 
he recognized her. “Oh, hello 
neighbor.” 

“Huh, too bad all the mud pud- 
dles are dried up,” she said haugh- 
tily. 


“T’m really sorry about that,” 
Leo laughed lightly. “I saw your 
dad standing there, but I don’t 


know where you came from in such 
a hurry.” 

“Dad was in a hurry to go home 
and was waiting for me. I ran up 
to meet him just as you drove by.” 

“You know we _ shouldn't be 
angry at each other,” Leo fell in 
step with her. “I’d like to be 
friends with everyone, even with 
your father.” 
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“Oh, I’m not angry any more,” 
she smiled a little. “But I guess I 
could have choked you when you 
splashed me the other day.” 

“T don’t blame you,” Leo agreed. 
“How about your coat? Did you 
get it cleaned?” 

“T’ll send you the bill.” 

ai 


Leo spent Monday morning with 
the wire stretcher and the post-hole 
digger. First he repaired the fences 
adjoining the Engel farm. He’d 
make sure their stock would never 
again give cause for argument. 

Back to the house for dinner, he 


found his dad waiting, a broad 
smile on his face. He handed Leo 
a letter. 


“Well, I guess we showed old 
Engel,” John Casper said smugly. 
“Look at this.” There was triumph 
in his voice. 

Leo opened the envelope. It 
contained the statement for dam- 
ages his dad had sent their neigh- 
bor and a ten-dollar bill in payment. 
Leo stared at it a long time. 

“What’s the matter, son?” John 
Casper asked. “You don’t seem 
very pleased.” 

“I’m not,” Leo said flatly. “Dad, 
Engel’s cows didn’t do ten dollars 
worth of damage to our corn. As 
half owner of the farm I’m going 
to return my half of this money.” 

“But, Leo, quite a bit of our corn 
got trampled down,” the elder 
Casper protested. 

“But it really was our own fault, 
dad. If our fences had been up the 
way they are supposed to be it 
couldn’t have happened. Of course 
we hadn’t had time to fix the fences 
but that wasn’t Engel’s fault. I’m 
going to return the money.” It was 
a challenge. 

John Casper met Leo’s eyes for a 
few moments. ‘All right, son. I 
guess you're right.” 

Leo pocketed the ten dollar bill 
and walked across the road. He’d 
never trespassed on their property. 
No telling what kind of reception 
he might receive. 

It was the girl who came to the 
door. “Hello, Betty,” he’d finally 


learned her name. 
home ?” 


“Is your dad 


He’s 


“He hasn’t come in yet. 
been cultivating corn all morning.’ 
She glanced toward the barn. “He 
should be here any minute. What 
is it?” 

Before Leo could answer a voice 
bellowed ‘‘What do you want?” and 
Engel appeared in the doorway of 
the tool shed. 

For a moment Leo was shocked 
by the belligerent tone in Engel’s 
voice. He met Engel’s eyes as he 
slowly approached the house. He 
noticed the farmer’s eyes shift from 
him to his daughter. A sly smile 
appeared on his face. 

“Oh, I see,” his head nodded. 
“Trying to get friendly with my 
daughter, aren’t you?” 

“Listen, Mister...” Leo began, 
but Engel broke in, “Young man, I 
don’t ever want to see your face on 
this farm. Do you understand?” 

“O.K. Mister, if that’s the way it 
is; if you won't give me a chance 
to explain what I wanted.” He 
turned on his heels, heard Betty 
say, “But, dad,” as he retreated. 

That was enough as far as he was 
concerned, Leo decided. He felt 
himself getting mad. He’d done 
what he could to win their friend- 
ship, but things just didn’t seem to 
work out. At least the girl was his 
friend, he hoped. 

“Here, dad,” Leo slapped the ten 
dollars on the table beside his dad. 
“You can do what you like with 
this. I don’t want any of it.” 

“But, Leo, what happened? 
Wouldn’t he take it?” 

“He kicked me off the place,” 
Leo said simply. 

After supper and chores Leo de- 
cided to drive to the city to take in 
a show. There was a picture he 
wanted to see. “The Eternal Gift” 
or some such name. He got into 
his dress clothes in a hurry, was 
dashing out of the house when he 
glanced toward the road, and 
stopped short. 

The Engel family was approach- 
ing their front gate! Leo noted his 


mother and dad were on the front 
lawn examining a clump of peonies. 


vy 


Now they’d seen their neighbors ap- 
proaching and were going to meet 
them. Leo suddenly walked toward 
the group. Just curious to see what 
they wanted, he told himself. But 
he had a glimpse of Betty trailing 
her dad. 

“Hello neighbors,” Engel smiled 
confidently. 

The Caspers returned the greet- 
ing, invited them in, and after a few 
moments of strained silence Engel 
cleared his throat. 

“T...er... we,” he glanced at 
his wife, at the same time produc- 
ing a slip of paper from his pocket. 
“IT see you want to be friends. I 
want to return this ten-dollar check 
you sent me.” 


“What?” John Casper studied 
the paper. “But I didn’t send you 
no check.” 

“You didn’t!” 


“No. I’d just been thinking about 
coming over to your place to return 
your ten dollars,” John Casper said. 


“My ten... But I didn’t pay 
your bill. I didn’t send you no ten 
dollars.” 


“Well, somebody did,” Casper 
said. 

Leo sensed eyes, four pairs of 
them, staring in his direction but he 
was watching Betty. She was star- 
ing at the ground. 

Slowly he approached her. “Why 
did you send that money?” 

“Oh, I wanted to be friends.” 

They stood there, feeling uncom- 
fortable. Presently Leo discovered 
they were alone. His mother was 
showing Mrs. Engel her flowers. 
Dad and Engel were examining the 
alfalfa crop. 

“Were you going away?” Betty 
asked. “Please don’t let me keep 
you.” 

“I was going to go and see the 
picture about the Mass. ‘The 
Eternal Gift,’ I believe, is the 
name.” 

“T’ve heard it’s a wonderful pic- 
ture,” she said. 

“Would you like to see it?’”’ Leo 
was surprised at his own boldness. 

“T’d love to.” 

“O.K. Come on.” Betty accepted 
with a smile. 
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Second and Third Orders wish 

Franciscanism to develop. 
This does not mean mere numerical! 
progress. It means fostering that 
particular spirit which gives their 
Order life, be they Friar, Poor 
Clare or Tertiary. 


F ‘second ana Tr of the First, 


In what precisely does that Fran- 
ciscan spirit consist? How define 
it? What virtue is outstanding? 
Remember there is no question here 
of the end of the Order which is 
the Imitation of Our Blessed Lord 
in His Virtues and His Life. What 
we are now concerned with is its 
particular spirit. Whatever about 
theory, it is quite certain in practice 
that simplicity is the special char- 
acteristic of all Franciscan souls 
and gives to them—who seek it 
least—great power over people. In 
philosophical language that is called 
simple which is immune from com- 
position, and the greater the im- 
munity the higher and more perfect 
the entity until God is reached 
Who is Simplicity Itself. In the 
spiritual order simplicity is the 
twin sister of humility, both virtues 
deriving their origin and their life 
from the one source, viz., truth. 
Truth is the root of the Tree of 
Perfection, but the roots of the Tree 
are hidden. You know of their 
presence by the existence of the 
trunk. So the soul possessed of 
simplicity and humility is grounded 
upon the Truth of God, Whose vital 
sap is diffused through every living 
branch of the spiritual tree to the 
fruits of a good life. Simplicity 
then is an indication of the true and 
the genuine, logically excluding all 
that savours of insincerity, affecta- 
tion, exaggeration and duplicity. 


The soul that is genuinely simple 
is always sincere and a lover of 
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truth, speaking as it thinks, acting 
as it speaks, rejoicing within in a 
wonderful harmony between feel- 
ings, thoughts, actions, speech: all 
being lifted up in the heart to one 
sole end, Our Blessed Lord. Its 
manifestation is not confined to 
particular places, persons or circum- 
stances of environment: it is shown 
always. It is not carelessness, 
roughness nor affectation. Such 
things are not true inasmuch as 
they do not show a human nature 
elevated by God to the status of 
good. Sometimes such things do 
lurk under the beautiful name of 





simplicity, but they are decidediy 
out of their element. 

To the question what is Francis- 
can simplicity one might answer: 
Christian simplicity which was 
specifically cultivated by Saint 
Francis, placed prominently in his 
Rule, and kept as a traditional 
characteristic of the Order. Of all 
men the Poverello was fanatically 
opposed to duplicity. He knew the 
truth of St. James’ Epistle (1, 8): 
“A double-minded man is inconstant 
in all his ways.” There were no 
ways about Francis—only one way 
always. There were certainly no 
two ways about him. We see an 
instance of almost hyperbolic sin- 
cerity when staying at Rieti in 
Umbria, and not being well at the 
time the Friars persuaded him to 
eat chicken. Francis obliged, but 
as soon as the meal was over he 
was off through the town telling 
everybody that he, the supposed 
poor Friar Minor, had been eating 
chicken for dinner. On another oc- 
casion the brethren arranged a 
piece of soft leather beneath his 
habit and when they had finished 
Francis ordered them to sew on a 
similar piece on the outside, say- 
ing: “So that all may know I am 
wearing furs.” He had the rare but 
very holy dread of being rated too 
highly. 

When attempts were made to 
move him to accommodate the 
Order to the spirit of the Bene- 
dictines, the Cistercians and the 
hermits of St. Augustine, Francis 
waved their suggestions aside with 
an emphasis none could question. 
“The Lord called me in the way of 
simplicity and truth. He Himself 
has revealed it to me.” To the last 
day of his life he warned the 
brethren to understand the Rule 
simply and to keep it faithfully, 
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warning his present and future 
children against the spirit of the 
world and worldly wisdom which 
concentrates on: 


Appearance rather than truth, 

Words rather than deeds, 

Eternal splendor rather than 
internal perfection. 


In his love of simplicity Francis 
feared the Friars should seek ‘“‘the 
knowledge which puffeth up.” Weil 
did he distinguish vain and useless 
learning from the knowledge that 
leads to God. Between that and holy 
simplicity there is no opposition. 
“Hail, O queenly wisdom. May the 
Lord save thee with thy sister, pure 
holy simplicity.” 

The simplicity of life achieved 
by Francis must be the objective of 
his children. The single spirit of 
our intentions must be the Deus 
Meus et Omnia; God alone, the 
pure motive. The desires of the 
heart must be focused on sincerity, 
to be such before men as we are 
before God, and to cast off forever 
the modern advertising spirit to 
look more than we are. And in 
action, well does the exhortation of 
Francis direct us to respect an- 
other’s dignity: “Neither be ye 
called Masters, for one is your 
Master, Christ; but be ye called 
Minors.” Were such an ideal real- 
ized in the world, the problems that 
go with the big capitalist, the 
monopolist and the dictator, would 
disappear, for such men would no 
longer be. Meanwhile, we, each 
of us, in small ways, can strive to 
diffuse the spirit of Francis if we 
are at the same time striving to 
develop it in ourselves. Enrollment 
in a Third Order Congregation will 
not produce its spontaneous genera- 
tion nor hypnotize a soul with the 
spirit of Francis. We must start at 
the foundation, which is truth. We 
must sometimes recall the holy 
indignation of the Poverello at 
Lucca, in 1220, when he, the gentle, 
lovable Francis, told the insincere 
postulant: “Your weeping is a lie. 
You lie to the Holy Ghost and to 
me. Your heart does not belong to 
God.” For such a heart there is no 
room in the Franciscan cell. 
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Atonement 


gratitude by grateful Clients of 
append the following: 


Our Lady of the Atonement for a 
A. B., New Hampshire: 
your prayers I have 
before Christmas a year ago at the 
on that Please 
this donation. 
C. O’N., Brooklyn N. Y.: 


giving offering in honor of Our 


day, too. 


received. 

E. G., Michigan: 
of the 
during the past year. 

L. B., New Hartford, N. Y.: 


favor received. 


Atonement in humble 


Our Lady of the Atonement. 
M. M., New York City: 


is still holding his position. 


S. A., West Orange, N. J.: 


had two operations 





MONTHLY NOVENA 


at the Shrine of 


Our Lady of the 


St. Francis Convent, Graymoor 


This Novena begins on the First Saturday of each month. 
It is also known as the “Novena of Last Resort,” for countless 
numbers, appealing as it were with a last forelorn hope, have had 
their petitions granted through this Novena to Our Lady. 

Petitions for remembrance should be addressed: Franciscan 
Sisters of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 

From among the many letters recently received expressing 


Mrs. L., Saskatchewan: | wan 
favor received after making a N« 
You will rejoice 


been received into the 


just before last Easter I was confirmed. 


continue 


Enclosed you will find check for a thanks- 
Lady of the 


I am enclosing an offering in honor of Our Lady 
thanksgiving 
We are very grateful for your kind prayers. 

Enclosed please find money order for 
Please continue to remember me in your prayers to 


Thanks to your kind prayers my husband 
Enclosed is the donation I promised and I 
ask that you continue praying for my intention. 

The tumor operation has been a suc- 
cess and the wound is healing nicely! Many thanks 


Enclosed you will find a money order in thanksgiving. 


prayers 
P. R., Gary, Ind.: <A friend of 
of the 


Atonement on my husband who had been sick over a year and 
He is fully recovered and back at work now 





Our Lady of the Atonement, we 


t to make a public thanksgiving t 
vena 
to hear that since asking 
Church. 


first Mass 


I was baptized just 
on Christmas morn; and 
\ dear relation was confirmed 


praying for us and kindly accept 


favor 


Atonement for a 


for many favors received 


for your kind 


mine pinned the medal of Our Lady 








These things cannot be learnt 
like a profession. The Pharisees 
tried and failed. But they can be 
learnt by an undivided life and by 
keeping on the straight line of 
Commandments and Rule. Let us 
close with the last prayer of the 


Dutch Franciscan martyrs of Gor- 
cum, in 1572: 
“May we all die in our simplicity. 
And may Heaven and earth be 
witnesses to it.” 
—Father Matthew Record, 
(Dublin) 
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THE BLESSED 
YOUTH. By Neil 
New York: The 


$1.25 


FRIEND 


Boynton, 


OF 
S.J. 
Macmillan Com- 
many 
and revised edition of 


This is a new 


Father Boynton’s popular life of Saint 

in Bosco, written for American boys. 
rhe Homiletic Review calls it the 
Catholic 


years. 


most 
title in 
Saint John Bosco, 


outstanding juvenile 
over twenty 

hero, was canonized less than fifty 
years after his death, The human and 
supernatural aspects of the saintly life 
of this modern priest who gave all his 
time and strength for the welfare of 
homeless boys are presented as a thrill- 
Many 


narrated of the miraculous happenings 


ing adventure story. tales are 


associated with Don Bosco’s work. The 


greatest miracle of all, according to 


physicians, was how this frail man 
could work so hard and so long in his 
chosen field. The “secret” of the saint 


was his unswerving loyalty to the mis 
sion given him on high, made success- 
ful only because he sought no reward 


but an increase in the Divine love to- 


wards him. In the preface, Alfred E. 
Smith reminds us that Don Bosco's 
work changed the whole system of 
boy-care, and that those who follow 
his method of loving interest always 
find it rewarded in results. M. B. 


AROUND 
“John 
Neb. : 
It has said of the Irish that 

they laugh easily, but cry as easily. In 

the poems of Father O’Brien we find 
abundant confirmation of this saying 

You will find “Norah O'Neill” delight- 

ful and humorous, and “The Pillar of 

the Church” ridiculously 

“The the Rosary,” we 

have our poet at his best. The 
scribable balance of humor and tender- 
ness, so peculiar to the Irish tempera- 
ment, 


THE BOREE LOG. By 
O'Brien”. St. Columbans, 
The Columban Fathers. $1.09. 


been 


solemn. In 
Trimmin’s of 
inde- 


crystallizes here into a poem 
most moving in its simple human ap- 
peal Again, in “The the 
Rosary” is mirrored loyal devo 
Mary 


Irish 


Parting of 
that 
tion to that has always charac- 


terized Catholics in face of 


trouble or sorrow. This book has been 





Books Reviewed on this page or otherwise listed may be ordered from 





Ireland and Australia, 
the Columban 
Fathers for bringing it to the attention 
of the 


a best-seller in 


and we are grateful to 
American public ©. &. 


THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. By 


Rev. Julius Grigassy, D.D.  Brad- 
dock, Penn The Author. $1.50. 
Here is a handy praver book for 
Catholics of the Byzantine Rite. It 
contains the English text of the 


Epistles and Gospels for all the Sun- 
days and principal feasts of the year, 


as well as the votive occasions, the 


administration of the Sacraments, 
funerals, and anniversaries and _ the 
like. Western Catholics will be inter- 


ested to know that the Liturgy of Good 


includes no less than twelve 


that of 
The variety of Scripture selections as+ 


Friday 


Gospels, and Easter eleven. 


signed for the different intentions for 
which Mass is offered also comes as 2 
D. D. 


surprise. 


MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS. 


Fall, 1942, Issue. New York: The 

Field Afar Press. 50c. 

This splendid littke book might be 
subtitled “Communications in War- 
time.” The American grit and Chris- 
tian heroism that characterize our 
foreign missionaries shine throughout 
its pages. D. D. 














WANTED— 
To help educate Friar Missionaries, 
DONATIONS OF 


STAMPS 


War Savings, auto, new issues, can- 
celled or unused, of Postage U. S. 
and Foreign, also those old ones 
out of the trunk in the attic (left 
on envelopes). 

Wrap well and send by Parcel 
Post to: 

REV. FR. MATTHIAS, S.A. 

Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





The Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 




















THE 


Hennrich, 


BETTER LIFE. By 
O.F.M.Cap New 
Wagner, Inc. $2.50 


Kilian 
York: 
Joseph F. 
Third 


con- 


Directors of the 
Order will welcome this book. It 


Spiritual 


tains a wealth of material for de- 


votional conferences, designed particu- 


larly for Franciscan Tertiaries. The 
material is adaptable to spiritual read- 
ing for ‘Tertiaries They can well 
augment their appreciation for the 


better life to which they have pledged 


themselves by using it often. It might 
also be recommended to non-Tertiaries, 
to give them the necessary impetus to 
drink more deeply of the Christo- 
centric spirituality of Saint Francis. 
The 
Ranks” 
the minds of 
that 


for the secular clergy. 


chapter, “Churchmen in the 
disabuse 
harbor the 
intended 


Success in this 


ought to go far to 
those who 


idea Tertiarism is not 
field would do much to increase mem- 
Third Order Secular of 


The sheep have an in- 


bership in the 
Saint Francis. 
curable habit of following the shep- 
herd }. 3. 


OUR PALACE WONDERFUL. By 
Frederick A. Houck. St. 
Herder Book Company. 


Louis: B. 
$1.25. 

We are delighted to see the new and 
revised edition of Father Houck’s most 
popular work. Designed as a review 
of the testimony given by the created 
universe to manifest the glory of the 
Omnipotent Being that is its First 
this little both 
apologetic and devotional value. Scien- 


Cause, volume has 
tific data that must convince the open- 
minded the 
Personal God, not only all powerful, 
but all terms 
that the 
language of the laboratory can under- 


reader of existence of a 


loving, is presented in 


those not acquainted with 


It is written so well that it can 
fruitful 


stand. 


draw anyone who reads it to 
meditation on the attributes of God as 
expressed in the We 
that this new “Our 
Palace Wonderful” 
Catholic faithful in the other works by 
Father Houck, all of which have struck 
us as lucid and valuable in promoting 


the spiritual life. R. G. 


visible world. 


hope edition of 


will interest our 
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Requiescant in Pace 


For Remembrance We commend to the prayers of Remember Graymoor 
our Readers the souls of the faith- - a 
of ful departed and particularly the In Your Will 
deceased subscribers and their near 
Saeed Ques relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Legacies left the Friars and Sis- 
in the ters of the Atonement at Gray- 
moor during the depression period 


have proven a great boon indeed. 


Holy Sacrifice of the Monsignor Timothy Hickey, Father 
Dometrio Hewing, O.F.M., Rev. Moses Those desiring to will something 

M. Doyle, Rev. Joseph Spielman, Sister to the Friars should use this form: 
Mass Mary Ida Geary, Sister Mary Stephen 


: “I will and bequeath the 
Conley, Sister Mary Rene Bradley, q 


Friars of the Atonement, of Gray- 
Sister Mary of Jesus, D.C. Sister 


moor, Garrison, N. Y., the sum of 


$ 


Felicitas Casey, Mother Rita, O. S. | 
Mrs. I. Purdy, Wm. Driscoll, Harry 

lr. Pyle, Miss Siever, Sarah Dougherty, The legal title for the Sisters is: 
P ° P Mrs. Mary C. G Z Jenis K , 
The Purgatorial Society of fary ilman, I eni Kennelly 
h F 2. Fri f tl George Coles, Eugene . Rempell, 
the Franciscan Friars Of the Nora Brown, John H. Clark, Mary Ann 
Atonement is an Association Furey, Henry Townsend, William E A legacy may also be left to 
formed for the Remembrance Day, Adrien Essiembre, Mary Corwin our Missionary Association, the 
of the dear dead in the Holy Moakler, Mary F. Munson, Adelaide Union-T hat-Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., 
og: I. Brennan, Elle Casey, Patrick f Gray *. = * the will 
Sacrifice of the Mass. By en- rennan en sey atric ° raymoor and the wi 


: Walsh, Margaret Walsh, John Falerty, should state the sum bequeathed. 
rolling your relatives and Frank Walsh, Nellie Cooke, Charles 


friends who have departed Radford, Edwin Radford, Emma Rad- 
this life, you fulfill a duty of ford, Marion McKay Reed, Margaret 
love and charity and bring Gaffey, Mary Mullin, Mrs. Maka, Earl 
Miller, William Esposito, Andrew Fitz- 
down on yourself a shower of es : 
jon simmons, John O’Connor, James A 
Spiritual graces. 


Franciscan Sisters of the Atone- 
ment, also of Graymoor. 

















Walsh, Frederick Fitzsimmons, Daniel 
Shea, Elizabeth Healy, Mr. and Mrs ° . 

The living may be enrolled E. Smith, Anna Felgentrager, James Build In 
as well as the deceased in the Reilly, Mrs. Watkins, Georgiana Cobb 


Purgatorial Society, and par- Delia Williams, Edmund C. Draime, Graymoor Village 


a . Pe Patrick Craven, Delia Thornton, John 
ticipate in the Spiritual Bene- 


: d : Lappin, James Brennan, Mary Kelly, 
fits during life and after death. Thomas Smith, Thomas Sheridan, Mrs 


The enrollment offering is Lynch, Peter Masterson, John J G Villace is sit 
$5.00 for an individual or Walsh, Dominic D. Mullaney, Mary raymoor age Sis 


: : Toole, John Casey, Ellen Casey, James ated only fifty miles from New 
$25.00 for the entire family, York City, on the Albany Post 


p > Sarz >. Pagnam, James 4 
and may be paid in install- : a ag hy — oe Road, North of the City of 
ments. Foley, Domenico Lamberti, Anna G. Peekskill. 
Foley, Mrs. Concetta Kawalado, Mrs. There are many _ choice 
Send offering with names Jennie Murphy, Mrs. Mary Inter, Wm and desirable plots on which 
for enrollment in the Purga- J. Smith, Ann Mangan, Bobby Rohan, to build either an all-year 
torial Society roe Peter Sheridan, shew A. Borhett, home or a Summer cottage. 
Mary Lane, James Brannen, Lena B. Among the many facilities are 
Scharmer, Florence Anna Halfmaun, a tennis court and swimming 
Franciscan Friars of the Josephine Eisenhauer, Frank J. Mc- pool, available to residents 
Garry, Philip McKeever, Margaret only. 
Atonement Gaffey, Katherine V. Tierney, Kather- 
ine F. Gorman, John Christiansen, John : 
Killerlain, Ted Cassidy, Anne Cassidy, with: 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. Peter Weber, Joseph Griffin, Patrick FATHER JANUARIUS, S.A. 
Egan, Anna F. Kane, James T. Hardi- “ oe 
man, Dr. Pedro Tadeo Obarrio, Mrs. Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
Joseph Blum, Patrick Cronin. 


For information communicate 























